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THE WOODS OF FLORIDA. 


* * * Jy the cool of the evening I have John 
caught and saddled ; no horse knows his own 
better ; he comes re ly home at meal- 
time, stray which way he will in these un- 
known woods ; if he has the slightest idea that 
you are lost when on his back in the wilder- 
ness, if you give him the rein he will coolly 
and dispassionately (and with the greatest 
effort to avoid giving offence) carry you round 
in a semicircle till he faces home, and then 
take that direction. ' 
Riding into the camp on lovely evenings, 
hearing the click of a rifle lock, he will stop 
suddenly (for he was wounded once by an In- 
dian bullet), prick his ears, stop, alter his pace, 
or keep a thoughtful look-out ahead and around 


_ him. Th these shades, a world in age, 


we gallop oftentimes to disturb the stillness 
about us: if we halt suddenly not a leaf stirs 
in the mighty woods, not a whisper or the 
slightest sound will betoken that around us ve- 
getable and animal life is still ceaselessly pro- 
gressing ; through the long vistas of the pines, 
shooting up to the height of eighty feet without 
a branch, not a living thing is in motion; your 
horse like yourself, with erect and ears 
pricked to catch the slightest breath of sound, 
will pause, like Wordsworth’s Spirit of Soli- 
tude, feeling that “silence in such place is 
best—the most sem, bemsanye oa In rest- 
ing for some minutes, the first sound you will 
hear will be the breeze coming, but afar off 
and rustling the tops of the pines ; nothing can 
more exactly resemble the sound of waves on 
the beach at the distance of two or three miles ; 
for many minutes before it reaches you this 
breeze will be heard, the pines grow so thickl 
that it will not rustle the herbage benea 
them, but their tops will bend and waver in 
the wind, and after it has passed silence again 
resumes her sway, perhaps not for hours again 
to be broken. ‘The leaves of the pine, unlike 
those of the oak, maple, and nearly all forest 
trees, never rustle, and even in a stead breeze 
emit but a feeble sound ; they consist of slender 
spicules projected from a small sheath, and so 
arranged as to touch each other only at their 
extremities ; and being evergreen, their pliancy 
and smoothness is such as to cause them to give 
out but a feeble sound even in a high wind. 


Far away in the depths of these woods I 
have lived for months: no expanse of waters 
can 8 their beauty in the sea of herbage 
presented to the view on reaching some eleva- 
tion where a vast — . level Fe oe is 
spread out before you. Ina distance of twenty 
miles there will not be the variation of as 
a re eee See eee 

ine tree grows, probabl 
averaging one tree baths Boson of eight 





tree, a slab of the wood about two inches thick, 
five or six broad, and four or five long, is cut 
from the side of the living trunk, a small 


trench is then hewed in the lower part, and | 


the crude turpentine oozes from the raw sur- 
face, and is received into this. This pine 
overshadows more of the Territory of the 
United States than any other vegetable pro- 
duction ; the herbage beneath consists of small 
shrubs and 
Imetto, Ina fallen pine I measured on the 
ita Fee, the first branch or twig given off 
from the parent stem was 145 feet from the 
ground ; the tree was as straight as a line ; its 
whole height 198 feet, its diameter a foot from 
the ground was thirty-three inches, and where 
the branch sprouted from it twelve inches ; it 
was distinguished in nothing, that I could ob- | 
serve, in comparison with many trees about it ; 
I measured it because it was convenient to do 
so, as it had been recently blown down, proba- 
bly having attained its full growth, for the 
ine, comparatively, is not a long liver. I. 
ave counted 150 rings in the trunk, but I 
think the ave age of the tree is not more 
than a hundred years: its decomposition, ow- 
ing to the great amount of oily matter with 
which it is impregnated, is very slow. The | 
black pine knots so often seen in the woods of 
Florida, which have been charred by fire that 
has driven into the heart of the knot all its 
resinous principles, might remain for centuries 
without decomposing. It is dificult to esti- 
mate the height of the pine by the eye; its 
slender proportions taper up so gently, and it 
suffers wig a small decrease in its circum- 
ference, as it ascends aloft, that, looking up at 
it, you will be puzzled to know whether it is 
fifty feet, or three times that amount in height. 
I measured a small pine whose extreme height 
was sixty-seven feet and an inch or two; the 
trunk proper terminated at sixty-four feet three 
inches, the diameter at two-thirds of the height 
was eight and a half inches, the diameter 
where it was cut three feet from the ground 
was eleven and a half inches, its diameter half 
a foot from the ground was sixteen inches, at 


rasses, but the chief plant is the , 
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down for several inches towards the root. It 
bears a small purple flower, emitting a sweet 
_ odor. 
Often found almost overshadowing this 
‘humble beauty is the gorgeous Passion 
Flower ; it trails over and along the tops of 
the herbs in its vicinity, and sometimes reach- 
| es a great height by climbing aloft on its more 
lusty neighbors, supporting itself solely by its 
tendrils. Its splendid and variegated flowers 
have been wrought by nature in some mood of 
her wildest fancy ; it bears an oval gourd-like 
fruit, of which the Indians are very tond; but 
the most singular part of the plant is the asto- 
nishing complexity, regularity, and beauty of its 
petals and stamens ; they are arranged with all 
the artificial nicety of a kaleidoscope picture ; 
I have found them covering the ground in the 
most remote and lonely situations in the 
woods, where the chances were that the foot 
of man had never been before. 

In pure sand hillocks the prickly pear puts 
forth its tuft of yellow blossoms, and bears its 
beautiful purple fruit pleasant to sight and 
taste if you can reach it through the hedge 
thorns by which it is environed. On the banks 
of streams, or in moist places, or in the black 
land of the hummock, the yellow jasmine bears 
a profusion of flowers, scenting the air with its 
delightful perfume for a hundred yards around. 
Its stem is wreathed into all conceivable 
forms, it twists round every plant it meets, in- 
serts itself into its branches, or trails over its 
top; with a stem as small as a quill near the 
root, it will sprout out for many yards, sup- 
porting a profusion of flowers to the very last 
twig. In the midst of marshes, where you 
will not willingly go, grows the Sarracenia, 
the side-saddle flower, its long tabular leaf 
filled with water, the heart of the flower over- 
shadowed by a vegctable membrane like an 
umbrella ; its*bright crimson or yellow flowers 
attract the eye from afar, and you feel that 
hands more than human have left their im- 
press thereon. 


During a tedious convalescence from a low 











one-third its height fourteen inches, and at the 
point where the trunk terminated five inches ; | 
its length to first branch was fifty-eight feet 
nine inches: thus in a distance of sixty-one 
feet it only suffered a decrease of six and a half 
inches in its diameter. Pines of this height 
are often mar in agonal —, the hem 
growing so thickly together that it is tedious 
to thread your way through them. 
On the sides of the most barren and sterile 
8 , growing in apparently pure banks of 
sand, I have found some of the most beautiful 
and complex productions of nature ; a delicate 
ies of the Cassia trails out its arms to the 
distance of several feet from the root; its 
briers and leaves minutely and exquisitely 
formed ; its stem rising but four or five inches 
from the ground, the whole being much the 
most 


Of We Veates the plants: will droop and fall 


grade of fever, my short walk of some forty or 
fifty yards from the encampment was always 
terminated by a profuse growth of fungi, a 
species, I think, of Phyllus ;* this locality (the 
principal one in the neighborhood) covered a 
surface of about two hundred square yards ; 
why I should stop in coming to such a spot 
will be evident to any one acquainted with the 
vegetable growth in question ; there is pro- 
bably no living vegetable that can and does ex- 
hale so disgusting an odor as this fungus. And 
it is not only in its decay that this odor is ex- 
haled, for as it lasts for only twenty-four or 
thirty hours, and there is a new growth every 
morning, the decaying plant is constantly pre- 
sent: neither do I see any reason why this 
fungus, in its decay, which commences some 
ten or fifteen hours after it appears above the 





* Perfectly round, cup like, pileus nearly always three 
t veriniived oie closed at the top, bend- 

i three pillars or foot stalks, a black thick 
juice e from within, many sieve-like perforations on 
closed at top, grows up in a night, 3 to 4 
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part of Florida; here, two or three hundred | halation apparently ; if you have not seen it be- 
might be counted immediately around you ; 
assafeetida was a rose to this vegetable—even 
as I write, thousands of miles away, the recol- | 
lections of it, weak and languid as [ was when 
tottering forth to breathe the pestiferous air 
of the sickly encampment, come upon me with | 
its associations, as one of the chiefest scourges 
of my life; and not for the wealth of the ter- ! ‘ t ; 
ritory thrice told, would I again encounter the | and heavily getting under weigh, with their long 
deadly miasms that prostrated three out of legs dangling beneath until they are fairly aloft 
every five at this camp, and left the men who and have time to gather all things up into their 
were reported well, languid, weak, unfit for | proper places ; you start a deer or two sunning 
the slightest exertion, and ready for death to| themselves in the palmetto bushes on the ed 
come in the mildest form. | of the swamp, but are so Jost at the gracefully 
In the marshes along the banks of rivers, | prodigious bounds that these fellows make on 
and extending back from them, grows the | being so suddenly disturbed, that you have 
Cypress. If wanting in the delicate proportions | almost forgotten to let fly a bullet after them; 
off the pine, or the amazing strength and | and even then you are reproved, not for firing 
robustness of the live oak, it is certainly the at the deer, but for making such a noise in the 
most lofty tree in Florida; it mounts straight woods; for you have lately passed the small 
as an arrow for upwards of two hundred feet | handful of ashes, with the ends of burnt 
aloft, its slender herbage at the top, naturally | branches placed in a circle and centring 
of a sombre hue, is made more so by the cur- therein, that betoken an Indian fire; you have 
taining of moss that invariably trails from its seen the poiat of a moccasin, too, in the soft 
branches. The cypressis a sombre tree by em- | sand, and by a species of instinct you keep 
blem, position, and appearance; it gives a| moving so that you may not present a fixed 
lethean character to many of the low clear! mark to any unseen rifle in your neighbor- 
streams of the country winding through these | hood. Now by glimpses through the cypress 
melancholy looking trees, which sprout up often | trunks and moss, a small lake is seen on which 
from the water with their expanded roots and | the wild ducks are floating silently, and over- 
abutments of eighty feet in circumference. For | head a “ Grecian Lady,” with anastonishingly 
that case, the tree having a frai) foundation, long neck, having suddenly become convinced 
nature has well provided: what is lost in the that you are intruders, has taken unto herself 
firm attachments of the base she gains in its| wings; if you can reach the lake throngh the 
expansion. We follow her in this in many fallen trees, by stepping from one to another of 
contrivances ; a cypress tree growing in water | them, a world as populous as that around you 
and a hundred feet in height, will have a base | is in the water below ; you see eighty feet be- 
of fifty feet in cireumference, or its trunk | low at its remotest depths schools of fish mid- 
where it touches the water, or earth a few | way between you and the green vegetation at 
inches below, will have that girth, but the | the bottom; its shores do not shelve off; un- 
trunk for one fifth its length will be hollow: | like other lakes, the precipitous limestone 
yet a cypress of the same height a few yards rocks abut right upward irom its watery 
from this one, but on dry land, will have a cir- | foundations, and if you are careful in looking 
cumference at its base of only sixteen or down you will see the vapory wreaths of the 
eighteen feet, and this base will be perfectly | water as it gushes out from the crevices. But 
sound. I do not know a more singular in- | all above is placid; the giant protectors of the 
stance of a vegetable production changing the | lake have never suffered the winds to visit its 
mechanical part of its nature to suit the cir-| face too roughly, human bark has never floated 
cumstances of its situation, for nothing is lost,| above it, and for aught you know, you may be 
the same substances and in the same amount) the first man of your race who has ever looked 
exist in both cases; I measured one of these | down into its unlathomed recesses, 
immense roots or abutments—its continuous; Hanging in festoons from nearly every 
surface was ninety-two feet in circumference ; branch of a tree, this moss is toa stranger the 
that is, it had that rim of bark and sap-wood,| most peculiar feature in the scenery of the 
as, though the interior was hollow, these im-' South. It is a parasite of the most extensive 
mense trunks are veined perpendicularly by growth and selections; but its principal fayor- 
deep tant as if a series of small trees had | ites are the live oak, the cypress, and cedar ; 
been bound together, suggesting the idea of the immense cypress trees on the Suwannee 
great strength and firmness. It is only when are covered so completely with it, that hard] 
you look aloft and see the towering column of | any green vegetation is seen through its dull 
timber that this base has to support, that you | leaden hue; it occasionally attacks the pine, 
feel certain there are no useless expenditures | though that tree is generally more exempt 
in its breadth and proportions; if the gothic | from it than any other. A live oak in spring, 
arch yeoana ested by the intermingling of the | when it first puts forth its green leaves, will 
branches oak, the ene column was | often be so enveloped with this moss, that its 
surely wrought from the lower trunk of the | sombre grey will be the only color that at a 
cypress. Place it in a more erect position and | short distance off is to be seen. Although it 
smoothe the roughness of its surface, and you| makes a decided selection from the forest 
have the form of the grooved ov pillar. | trees, yet, like all parasites, it clings persever- 
There is a cypress tree in the Wahoo swamp, | ingly to the tree in decay, or bad health; anold 
well known from its being a landmark, as 
there are few trees in its vicinity; it is up- 


swamp, ye festooned with moss. You have 
heard afar off before you approached it the 
deep trumpet tones of the gigantic cranes, and 
as you approach them, you see them slowly 


and diseased oak is so covered and bent down, 
by moss, air plants, polypods, mistletoe, and 
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many other parasites, that the wonder is how 
it can sustain life under such an accumulatioy, 
of ills. Many of these plants draw no nouris}). 
ment from the tree, but they harass its growt)), 
and oppress and drag down its branches and 
trunk by their weight; while others, and espe- 
cially the delicate fern-like plants with whic) 
the trunk of a leaning oak is covered and made 
green, depend for much of their sustenance «), 
the juices of the tree, and thus completely jin. 
poverish it. I have seen oaks support, I think, 
fully a ton in weight of this moss ; its effects are 
highly picturesque, and with its pointed 
growths falling towards the ground, it wil! 
me the most indifferent looking oaks beau- 
tiful. 

The doctrine of the germination by cells, or 
capsules, will doubtless shed much light on the 
unexplored regions of vegetable physiology 
relative to parasitic plants ; and it will become 
a proper question whether the germ of the 

rasite finds a nest in the oak proper for its 

evelopment, and in future years propagates 
itself wholly by its own nourishing power. 
This, at least, seems to be the way the moss is 
renewed; a wisp of it of a yard or two in 
length, hanging from a tree with hundreds of 
its tendrils green in spring, will, on examina- 
tion, be found to be interrupted many times, 
until the attachment of the plant is reached, 
by old decayed moss, the growth of a former 
year, evidently dead, transmitting no juices ; 
on which the new growth hangs, totally differ- 
ing from it in every respect. The plant wil! 
grow on trees not congenial to its nature, but 
it seems to be only an accidental process ; in 


the same way that suspended from the eve of 


a house it will flourish until its living principle 
becomes wornout. Half of the lower branches 
of the oak are covered with this moss growing 
luxuriantly, but it will be found, on examina- 
tion, to be merely thrown across the branch. 
Occasionally vigorous growth will arise 
from the germ, its attachments strongly en- 
circling the twig it is on, and putting forth its 
branches in a manner totally different from the 
re ag growth, or that generated within 
itself. But it is unnecessary for these plants 
to depend on other resources than the atmo- 
sphere, and its moisture ; from the oxygen, car- 
bon, and ammonia therein, they elaborate all the 
constituents of their growth. I procured a 
large healthy plant from a tree in Southern 
Florida, weighing probably three pounds, and 
hung it from the roof of a porch by a string to 
its root, in such a way that though the plant 
looked out on one side to the open air, its 
young sprout, on which it bears its purple 
flowers, should face the wall. It soon displayed 
its instincts ; the sprout thus suspended in the 
air, in the course of two or three weeks, bent 
round so as to face the light, and as it was un- 
natural for it to grow downward towards the 
earth, it made ©. pretie curve, clearing all its 
own branches, and sprouted up aloft towards the 
roof of the porch. In two months this sprout, 
sustained alone by the atmosphere and its ad- 
juncts, had grown to the length of thirty-one 
inches by @ little more than half an iach in 
diameter ; it put forth its buds for flowering, 
but something suddenly injured it, or was 
wanting or checked its growth, for from that 
time it drooped and died; I never watered it, 
but in the morning large beads of moisture 
would be precipitated from the atmosphere on 
its cool leaf. 

The myrtle leaf is not unlike that of the live 
oak ; it is smaller and more delicate, but the 
ayere and color are sone same. There 

resemblance ceases ; the live oak is a giant 





even among its kind, the iron-knitting of its 
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frame in the air is scarcely more massive than 
the firm with which it seizes on the 
earth. Although it flourishes well in lands much 
less rich than the hummocks, yet it is in the 
richest land, provided it is dry and in the 
neighborhood of the sea, that it attains its 
largest growths ; but this valuable tree is found 
also far in the interior of the Peninsula; it 
does not mount high, the tallest oak probably 
not exceeding a hundred and fifty feet. It is, in 
the largest species I have seen, from eighteen 
to twenty-five feet in circumference ; but its 
greatest peculiarity is the astonishing strength 
and robustness of the branches it gives off; 
these put forth from the tree almost at right 
angles to it, and bear such a weight of herbage 
that you are lost in amazement at the grip that 
the stem takes of the parent trunk. An iron 
tree would probably not support a greater 
weight at arms-length than does the live oak ; 
a straight stick of it without knots cannot be 
broken directly across its surface ; the attach- 
ments of its tough fibres will give way, and by 
their bending the stick is broken, but the long 
ultimate fibre seems to be untouched : except 
the lignum vite and mangrove, it is the hea- 
viest of the Florida woods, and sinks like a 
stone in water. The foliage of most of the 
forest trees consists of clumps of leaves so 
high up in the air that before the shadow 
reaches the ground it is nearly dispersed, and 
the shade of the trunk is the only one in which 
you can rest for a moment with any satisfac- 
tion; but in a grove of live oaks, covered with 
moss, the case is widely different. When at 
noon-tide, with the heavens unobscured in a 
hot day, in circles of an acre or two in extent, 
you will not see a ray of sun-light on the 
ground, nothing is more delightful than to 
reach one of these cool retreats, when plodding 
along through the hot sand and woods in a sul- 
try day. The place is generally low, the sand 
gives way to a rich sod; and the heavy 
shadows cast around you always generate a 
pleasant breeze, that of all things you would 
wish to have is the most refreshing. 

Down by the long shores of these almost 
tideless seas, and by the margy mouths of their 
tributary rivers; high up above the marshy 
vegetation around them grows the Chamerups 
Palmetto, the lofty palm. It ascends in a per- 
fectly circular trunk, scarcely thicker than 
your thigh, sixty feet into the air; not a twig 
does it give off until its heavy fronds, or leaves 
from six to eight feet in length, form at its top 
a perfectly green globe of foliage. There are 
no branches, this globe of leaves and the trunk 
form the whole ; so gradually does it taper up- 
wards that the eye fails to detect the diminu- 
tion in its thickness as it ascends. At the 
heart of the tree where thc leaves are given 
off, is the soft white core not much unlike the 
leaves of the cabbage, which is often eaten by 
the Indians, and in the southern expeditions 
where food was scarce, was considered quite 
a delicacy by the soldiers. In consistence and 
color it resembles the chestnut, and slightly so 
in taste ; its texture is very delicate and tender. 
The leaves of this palm were much used du- 
ring the war by the troops in thatching the 
huts erected at a temporary station or post, the 
roof remaining good and perfectly water-proof 
for some years if well bound together in the 
first instance. 

This palm was most abundant on Cedar 
Keys; a the coast above Key West, were 
also many trees, and other species. It is the 
most tropical sight in Florida ; seen on a clear, 
moonlit night, its broad varnished leaves will 

the light like so many mirrors aloft. 
“ This thy stature is like to a palm tree,” said 





Solomon; its beautiful proportions, and the 

ce with which it bends under its crown of 
oliage, can scarcely be surpassed in the vege- 
table world ; and across the morass a group of 
royal palms may be seen huddled together like 
a fair company of graceful girls on some green 
hillock, seeking relief in companionship from 
the desolation around. 

Three hundred miles northward go we again 
in imagination to the native ground of another 
of these beauties among the monarchs: al- 
though the Magnolia inhabits the whole of 
Florida, yet its favorite seats seem to be in the 
northern part of the territory. Every blooming 
magnolia in colder climates is called the grandi- 
flora, but the trees of that name I have seen, 
have seldom been under one hundred feet in 
height, and not often, I think, are they housed. 
If Linneus gave it so sumptuous a name, in 
viewing a dried specimen in the cold regions 
of Sweden, one fails to imagine the delight the 
naturalist would have felt in seeing this flower 
aloft in the wild woods, where there was no 
hand but nature’s to tend it or pluck its glories. 
Gathering up some remnants of tender 
thoughts, nearly all dispersed by the homely 
truths of the life you lead in a wilderness, you 
sigh to think your horse’s head the only one 
that can be adorned by the superb flower, as 
you guide him gently beneath the low branch- 
ing limbs, yourself bending down on his neck 
that you may get into the thick of these em- 
bosomed beauties; nothing loath, he will rest 
in the cool shade with the bridle-rein loose, 
until you have gathered your fill of the snowy 
and solitary flowers, now within handsgrasp of 
you, and looking back as you leave the bloom- 
ing tree, you see them in the richest contrast 
with the deep verdure of the leaves, high up to 
the very spire. 

This loftiest of the magnolias does not, I 
think, grow north of Georgia, though there are 
several species of the tree that inhabit colder 
latitudes; its leat is thick, and on its upper 
surface of a beautiful, smooth, glossy, green 
color, and from one to two feet in length ; an- 
other species has a leaf not much smaller than 
the ai, sometimes reaching for three and 
four feet; it is a very straight tree, and puts 
forth its branches almost at right angles to the 
trunk. Many of the gushing springs of Flo- 
rida replenish this tree, and many of these 
“ springs of life” are there that the Spaniards 
heard of in Cuba, and invaded the country for 
the mere purpose of finding; in fact, the story 
is told at nearly every one of them, that ¢his 
is the genuine fountain that Ponce de Leon 
was after, led by the sickly caprice of old age 
and disease. Among the many candidates for 
this honor, with whom I have become acquaint- 
ed, I give in my adhesion to the one that bub- 
bles up from the shelving slope of a steep bluff, 
on the top of which the house of its owner is 
perched ; it is near Newnansyville ; itis a fresh 
and sparkling water, with a most decidedl 
sulphurous smell and taste, however; the ad- 
jacent log dwelling is right above it, the porch 
jutting over the declivity, and walled up to the 
height of four or five feet with thick boards, as 
a protection to any shots fired at the inmates 
from the plain below. Here the wife and daugh- 
ter, a pretty, modest girl, were sitting knitting 
in the of the day, as we entered ; the view 
from here extended over the tops of the pines 
for a long distance. Its owner, with the faith 
that of right belongs to all nauseous tasting 
springs, assured us that his was “ of the wor- 
thiest,” and explained to us how he intended 
to cut long, broad avenues through the trees, 
in all directions from the house, and build a 
flight of steps to run spirally down to his 





spring, and have a large eam house ele- 
gantly arranged; all he wanted, he said, was 
some one to “ crack” the spring, which observ- 
ing we did not comprehend he explained, “ to 
praise in the newspapers.” Yet he had been 
driven from this wild household some short 
time before by the Indians, and even now oc- 
cupied it in terror; we were scouting with a 
guard of twelve men, and the week before our 
visit two persons had been shot in the plain 
below the house, and within rifle sound of his 
porch. I envied this old man his daughter 
more than his spring: she was neither a lady 
nor a lily, for she both toiled and spun; but we 
left her, lamenting that the lot of the gentle and 
modest girl who had set the board for us 
should be cast in such an inhospitable wilder- 
ness. 

Pass we once more in an eagle’s flight four 
hundred miles southward in a straight line, 
until we alight on one of the skirting islands 
of these southern seas. The chances are that 
beneath us we have not seen the hand of man 
impressed on an acre of the soil in this long 
flight ; sand hillocks, sand plains, pine tops, 
bogs, everglades, and water, have varied the 
prospect, and wearied with the scene we will 
alight on an island of verdare in eye-sight, off 
the main land of the southern coast of Florida. 

Along the edge of this, some fisherman’s 
hand has pierced the soil, and let fall into it 
the long and bulbous-like stalk of the banana 
and plantain; their leaves in the second sum- 
mer (if all is not summer that is here), have 
sprung forth already formed as they were rolled 
up in their long receptacles, and their glossy 
velvet like coats, unable to support their own 
weight, have drooped, even in the shade that is 
cast over them by the mangrove and lignum 
vite trees that cover nearly all the island. A 


-strange antediluvian-like track is seen from the 


water’s edge, up over the sandy mound of the 
beach: we trace it and behold no bird’s nest, 
though there is a basket of eggs there, and for 
the first time in our lives we are struck with 
the startling absurdity of a green turtle laying 
eggs. Probably no animal in the world has in 
other respects less of the bird in his nature. 

Around in a cove of the island, the sole in- 
habitant of the soil, alone and without wife or 
children, the fisherman has built him a rough 
palmetto shed; but the whole dwelling con- 
sists of a roof sloping towards the stormy side, 
the single mast of his light sloop vibrates 
within whispering distance of the shore; in 
the offing the wrecker seuds fiercely along, 
and off at sea, apparently motionless, are white 
sails between you and the horizon. 

This is the picture of rearly all the islands 
on the southern shores of Florida. In ap- 
proaching some of them, however, no beach 
can be seen, they are engirdled and over- 
topped by verdure ; the dwarf mangroves, with 
their roots shooting up to join the tree at half 
its height, to afford it a firmer base in a shal- 
low soil, grow within reach of the tide; an 
entangled mass of vines and bushes, that a 
bird could not penetrate, succeeds to these, and 
the gentle ascents of the island, if such they 
can be called, that are but a few feet above the 
sea and shelving from the centre down to it, 
are heavily wooded by the live oak, cedar, gum, 
mangrove, and other trees. : 

North of these islands, on what is called the 
main land of Florida, the wiry grass of the 
Everglades sweeps over a Territory of many 
miles in extent; occasionally, far off like 
beacons on some solitary rock at sea, a few 
lonely cypress or pine trees have found a fast 
hold in the bed of sand of a few roods in cir- 
cuit just upheaved above the level of the 
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water. For miles before you approach 
they serve as guides to the wearied helmsman 
in your canoe ; and cautiously has he to take 
their bearings, for he will burst at times into 
the cleared s of water, where the thick 
around him encroaches so closely, that 
can only look overhead at the sun, or 
moon, or at his compass for his guide. 

To the right, northward on St. John’s 
river, the indigenous groves of the bitter 
sweet orange scent the whole air for many 
months of spring and summer; no tree with a 
deeper verdure or sweeter flower than this, its 
rich green leaf even sheds a delicious aromatic 
perfume, and it carries its golden fruit for 
nine months in the year; it is found by the 
shores of lakes, or the rich banks of rivers or 
springs; like most of the native trees of the 
country it does not rr alone, but with many 
of its kind, probably half encircling a clear 
shallow series of pools or springs, on which 
the large globular white water nymph floats at 
ease, with her shield-like leaf spread upon the 
water, but safe anchored below. ve 








A Discourse delivered before the New England 
Society, in the City of New York, December 
22, 1847. By J. Prescott Hall. 


Tat was a glorious fragment of the English 
race, which splintered off from the Parent 
stock to plant itself in New England. Ener- 
gy, enterprise, concerted action, were pre- 
eminently their characteristics; and these they 
have bequeathed to their descendants wherever 
we find them. Hence, too, the noble provision 
they made for education almost ere they had a 
shelter over their heads in their new home, a 
provision still first cared for by the most needy 
of those who claim a New England ancestry. 
In some few respects, indeed, those brave and 
resolute and intellectually aspiring men were 
far behind the spirit of the age in which they 
lived ; and this backwardness prevented them 
from bringing to the shores of New England 
the religious toleration by which they lived 
surrounded for twelve years in Holland. But 
they brought with them an onward spirit 
destined soon to carry them beyond the Ameri- 
can colonists from Holland ; a spirit of earnest 
improvement and incessant development, which 
enabled the New Englander, when he had over- 
taken his predecessor in the race of freedom, to 
give a reason for the faith that was in him; a 
spirit of intelligence and omnipresent activity 
which since then has placed him everywhere 
in the front rank of American communities, 
and almost made the story of his ancestors the 
story of a nation; albeit (so far as this State at 
least is concerned) the theory of our present 
system of freedom, religion, and civilization, 
was already in process of evolvement upon the 
soil of New York, before the Pilgrim band ever 
touched the rock of Plymouth. (See Governeur 
Morris’s discourse before the N. Y. Hist. Soc., 
1811.) Well then may the New Englander 
reverence his forefathers; those forefathers 
who transmitted to him that love of enlighten- 
ment which ensured his broadening the plat- 
form of their faith, whether religious or politi- 
cal; who transmitted tou him withal, those 
fibrous traits of character which give the best 
warrant that the essential qualities of the man 
will sustain his mental superstructure. 

Mr. Hall takes this memorable Pilgrim band 
of New England’s forefathers, even as the self- 
exiled Puritans landed at New Plymouth, and 


readers :— 


“It will be observed here, with what na- 
tural simplicity they [the Pilgrims} describe 
their feelings and disclose their motives of ac- 
tion; and among them, one, not the least ob- 
servable, is their love of home, language, and 
country! That mysterious tie, which binds men 
to the land of their birth ; that innate ours? 
with the accents of our early days, whic 
neither time nor distance can destroy; that 
yearning after kindred associations, which will 
not be denied ; that home-sickness of the heart, 
when banished from the scenes of its youth and 
affections, which not even the great Roman ora- 
tor could endure; these, all these, are most ob- 
servable in the character and feelings of our an- 
cestors. 

* They lived in Holland, ‘as men in exile and 
in a poor condition.’ But they seem to have felt 
as if their banishment were removed, if again 
they could be placed in connexion with their na- 
tive country, and under the protection of its 

ower. On those western shores, to which they 

ad turned their eyes, they would be objects of 
solicitude to their distant friends and relatives. 
Subjects of the same king, obedient to the same 
parliament, they would be Englishmen still, 
though Englishmen in a distant land. Their 
habitations might indeed be changed, but their 
country would remain the same. Exiles no 
more, for they were a part of the British Em- 

ire; and the flag which floated over their 
Sais was the same banner which had waved on 
the fields of their fathers’ fame. ‘ May not,’ ex- 
claims Governor Bradford, ‘and ought not, the 
children of these fathers rightly say, ‘ our fathers 
were Englishmen which came over the great 
ocean, and were ready to perish in this wilder- 
ness,’’ 

** Our ancestors were proud of their nation, 
and they could not suffer the ties which bound 
them to the spot where they were born to be en- 
tirely severed. Englishmen by birth; English- 
men they would live and die. The sun, when 
he rose, came from their native land, and had 
warmed its soil by his early beams. The stars 
of night had been gazed upon by them under the 
broad canopy of heaven, while standing by the 
doors of their fathers; and their relatives and 
friends in a far-distant land, would breathe a 
prayer for their safety and success as members 
still of the same great family; and thus their 
nationality itself would be preserved. 

“Then again, the language of their youth 
would not be forgotten or lost, but would be pre- 
served and extended far and wide, over new and 
boundless regions ; and this, too, was a matter of 
pleasing anxiety to them. 

**And which of us of New England origin, 
now here assembled, is there, who is not ready 
to thank those wise and thoughtful men, for the 
great gift of that noble tongue, in which our 
mothers first taught us to speak? Who would 
not lament if it had been confounded and lost in 
the hard jargon of Holland? Who would alter 
it, that he might ‘ babble a dialect of France ” 
Who would change its terse and manly accents 
for the soft voice of Italy, or the sonorous peri- 
ods of Spain? No; if we— 

“* Would delight our private hours 
With music or with poem, where so soon 


As in our native language, can we find 
That solace 7” iis 


“Language of Shakspeare and of Milton! 
Language of the Pilgrims! Having sounded its 
loud alarums in the great cause of freedom on its 
native shores, from the tongues of Burke, of Fox, 
and of Chatham, it has been echoed across the 
Atlantic and poured out in thunders from the 
lips of Webster, of Clay, and Calhoun! Lan- 
guage of free-born men! It has fixed its abode 
upon this western continent, here to remain, and 





its new abode, while man shall retain the power 
of self-government, and the love of liberty be 
cherished in his bosom. 

** Observe, also, the great forecast of our an- 
cestors in their anxiety to give their children 
that education which should fit them to be Eng- 
lishmen, speaking the English language, pro. 
tected by English laws, and enjoying English 
liberty. All these were precious in their eyes ; 
and if they could have but one privilege more, 
the liberty of enjoying the forms of their own re- 
ligion in their own way ; then, though seas were 
put between them and their native land, they 
were no longer exiles, no longer wanderers with- 
out a home, without a country.” 


This is finely said ; we respond earnestly to 
the feeling here invoked, and, albeit the 
blended lineage of New York looks not to 
England, but to the soil of our ancient State, 
for its ancestry of many races, yet the spirit of 
the New England orator’s remarks must be 
responded to by the most pertinacious Knicker- 
bockers. 

But Mr. Hall’s discourse does not consist 
only of eloquent declamation; he gives us a 
most interesting historical sketch of the early 
notions and movements of the planters of 
New England, and meets many allegations 
which are made against them in a manner that 
will be conclusive with many, however tena- 
cious some may be of their entire discrepancy 
with his views. 

The following portion of his argument will, 
we think, meet in the main the acceptance of 
every candid mind :— 


“It has often been made a subject of reproach 
upon our ancestors, that having left their own 
country for the sake of religious freedom, and 
the enjoyment of the rights of conscience un- 
shackled and uncontrolled, they did neverthe- 
less become themselves intolerant, the moment 
they were in possession of a country with their 
own supremacy firmly established; that they 
were narrow in their notions, selfish in their de- 
signs, exclusive in their purposes, and tyranni- 
cal in their acts ; willing to become the subjects 
and objects of universal religious emancipation 
themselves, but determined, at the same time, to 
subdue all others to their opinions. 

«It seems to me, however, that this is an un- 
fair mode of stating the case. The original set- 
tlers did not visit the inhospitable shores of 
New England for any objects of universal tolera- 
tion; nor for the purpose of allowing men of all 
religions, and no religion, an opportunity of 
planting their errors, or disseminating their in(i- 
delity. No! Far different from this were the 
purposes and objects of those religious wander- 
ers; who, if misguided in their notions, and 
over scrupulous in their faith, were neverthe- 
less sincere, devout, and upright. With them 
religious faith was a principle, It was a guide 
to their actions, a rule for their conduct, and a 
law for their government; the ‘be all and the 
end all’ of their objects in this world, and of 
their hope in that which is to come. 

** What if they were misguided? What if 
they were heated with zeal? What if they 
were exclusive in their opinions, stern in their 
judgments, and unyielding in their purposes ? 
Were they not actuated by the purest and the 
holiest motives that ever filled or agitated the 
breast of men? Had they not left the consola- 


tions of home, of kindred, and of country, for the 
po ee purpose of worshipping in the 
wilderness in their own way? Seeking no as- 


sociations with those who entertained different 
opinions ; asking no favor, requiring no aid or 


comfort, pBenios en Him who saw their hearts, 
and knew that they were upright and pure? It 
may be, that in their peculiar notions in relation 
to religious government they were misguided ; 
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and as a rule of civil action we now all Felieve 
that each creed, and every religion, should be 
permitted to exist by its own inherent truth, un- 
controlled by human laws, unprotected by politi- 
cal favor, untrammelled by worldly device. 

* * * * * a 

« But believe me, gentlemen of New England, 
this doctrine so free, so liberal, so republican, so 
just itself, so necessary to our institutions, did 
not originate in minds filled with the ardor of 
that faith which sees but one object, and that 
object under but one form and pressure. Oh, 
no! The most tolerant man was not, I think, 
originally the most devout man, although he 
might have been sincere. No! His lips were 
not touched as with a live coal from the altar, 
who first proclaimed that there were no differ- 
ences to be regarded amongst men in their va- 
rious creeds. Our fathers cherished their faith 
as the immortal principle which causes men to 
feel the necessity of another existence, and to 
yearn after it, with that overflowing of spirit 
which gives evidence of the full heart and the 
contrite soul. 

« But I am ready to maintain that the original 
settlers of New England were not even intole- 
rant, in the correct sense of that term, when we 
understand their purposes and examine their 
actions. That the congregation of Mr. Robinson 
did not desire to associate in civil government 
with Arians and ranters, with papists and infidels, 
may be true enough: and why should they not 
be permitted to worship God by themselves, in 
their own way, undisturbed by conflicting opi- 
nions, unheated by argument, unswayed by op- 
posite practice? They sought not to make con- 
verts of others, excepting the heathen. They 
interfered with no man’s religious belief, unless 
he thrust himself upon their jurisdiction ; and 
within this pale they had, in my judgment, a 
perfect right to be exclusive. If there were 
others who thought that peculiarities of doctrine 
were not of the essence of faith, the wilderness 
was open, and they might have followed the ex- 
amples of the Pilgrims. ‘ ‘The world was all be- 
fore them where to choose their place of rest ;’ 
and neither Ann Hutchinson, nor Thomas Mor- 
ton, the ss lawyer, nor even Roger Wil- 
liams himself, had a right to come uncalled for, 
within the limits of Plymouth or Massachusetts, 


and then cry out, ‘persecution and _ intole- 
rance,’ ” 


We conceive that Mr. Hall has in these 

ssages placed the early action of New Eng- 
and society on the only strong, the only true 
ground. And we rejoice that he has done so, 
for the real character of the Pilgrims is be- 
coming frittered away by ascribing to them 
views of toleration which were not theirs ; and 
inviting an irritating examination into claims 
whieh inconsiderate people incessantly put 
forth for them, as having originated the free 
spirit of other American communities, whose 
law of development has been totally different 
from that of New England. 

We hope yet to see the day when every other 
section of the Union will have its annals year! 
illustrated by kindred ability to that whic 
marks the discourses before the’New England 
Society. For the middle section of the old 
States, or at least, for New Jersey and New 
York, the landing of Hendrick Hudson marks 
an era which should never be forgotten by all 
who have been benefited by his discoveries : 
and gladly would we see the day when the 
memorable Fourth of September, 1609, will 
be commemorated by the .varied population of 
New York, with the same spirit that New Eng- 
land keeps her first historical record ever fresh 
in the hearts of her sons. The real value of 
these anniversary celebrations must be 
ciated by every one who remembers that it is 
7 ilar commemorations of the era of our 
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our vast immigrant population, while its asso- 
ciations are kept ever fresh among the multi- 
tude generally. Did every State in the Union 
commemorate the era of its origin by an an- 

















If by the last passage Mr. Hall refers to the 
English race, he surely must have forgotten 
the previous settlement of Jamestown; nor 


| coul he have reference to that settlement as 


nual discourse, nothing could tend more to | “abortive” in the third passage ; for the ancient 


promote an enlightened patriotism. It would 
the voyage of Progress, by throwing the stern 
lights of experience over the waste of years we 
have traversed. It would enable us to study 
to some purpose the Philosophy of Society, as 
society has gradually developed itself in new 
communities ; packed away into the log-hut at 
their inception, and expanding in a few years 
into squares of brick mansions, columned 
churches, and academies of painted shingle. 

But there is something higher than “ your 
philosophy” to be ministered to by these reve- 
rential tributes to the founders of one’s country. 
Amid the babel confusion of the new theories 
which are daily put forth as to “the nature 
and wants of man asa social being,” it is a re- 
freshing and a wholesome exercise to come 
back, once a year, to the mere instincts of 
whose existence we have some degree of as- 
surance as tolerably certain—if anything has 
yet been proved to be certain in the human 
mind. 


“ A poor thing, sir—but mine own,” 


quoth Touchstone ; and the feeling of Shak- 
speare’s clown is the feeling of every unper- 
verted man about his country. It is to the 
soil whence he drew his earliest breath, that 
he loves to look for the elements of worth. 
Not less happy is New England in the objects 
themselves, than the talent to illustrate, and 
the spirit to respond to each tribute to her 
pilgrim worth. e rejoice that her children, 
wherever they may be, cherish each memo- 
rial of their fathers with such enlightened 
care, for the sturdy trait gives assurance that 
their childrea in turn will identify themselves 
with the pride and patriotism of the state of 
their birth, and “ stand by ‘heir colors,” with a 
zeal equally effectual and honorable. As we 
have said before, the changes and experiences, 
the trials and triumphs, the examples of warn- 
ing, the models for imitation of our wide- 
spread American communities, will then 
be treasured up everywhere with the same 
wholesome effect, which marks their reveren- 
tia! and intelligent preservation in New 
England. A people who have no Past and no 
literature, are but an accident in the annals of 
mankind, and on the page of history will only 
be treated as an excrescence among the na- 
tious; unless in some new philosophy, rail- 
roads and annua! elections shall be thought to 
constitute “a people.” 

We must not take leave of this learned and 
eloquent address, without referring to a few 
passages which may puzzle some other readers 
as much as they have ourselves. 


On page 70, he says :— 


** We have thus seen who the first planters of 
New England were, and the causes which led 
to the great enterprise of establishing colonies 
upon our North-Atlantic shores.” 


And previously :— 


‘These were the reasons assigned by the 
Pilgrims themselves for the great and perilous 
enterprise of exploring and settling a new 
world.” P. 19. 

“The abortive attempts to plant in other 

rts of the country were well known to the 

ilgrims.” P. 20. 2 tha 

* They obtained from the Virginia Company 
that patent which furnished the title under 
which our ancestors undertook the greatest en- 
terprise in the annals of their race.” P. 24. 








|colonial seat of Virginia had not yet fallen 
teach us at least to take our reckoning upon | 


into ruin at the time the New England settlers 
arrived. Still less could these claims of 
first exploration, and first successful setilement, 
be intended to strike from American history 
the ancient New York towns of Albany, Sche- 
nectady, and Kingston, whose annals had al- 
ready begun previous to the era of the Ply- 
mouth colony; while the barque Onrust 
built here, was afloat in the harbor of New 
York, ere the Pilgrims determined to cross the 
Atlantic! We presume, therefore, that the 
principal reference is intended to show previ- 
ous attempts ut settlement in New England, 
especially those in the present State of Maine, 
which Mr. Folsom has so ably commemorat- 
ed; and in this sense the Pilgrim exploration 
and settlement of the “ New World * of New 
England, must indeed be regarded as the great- 
est enterprise in the annals of the Puritan 
race. The greatest—and yet still greater, 
when we remember what a fragmentary bod 
of the Puritans accomplished in New England, 
and contrast the impression they have made 
upon other sections of this Union, with the 
short-lived political triumphs of the mass of 
the Puritans which they left behind them in 
England. 

We must not take leave of this well-written 
and well-received address from one of the 
most eminent members of the New York bar, 
without extracting the following emphatic 
declaration for the benefit of our legal 
friends :— 

**I may here safely assert that many, if not 
all, the important improvements made in the 
jurisprudence of New York within the last fifty 
years, have been borrowed from New England, 
and chiefly from Connecticut.” 

We have but one comment to make upon 
the above, and that is that New York may go 
on “ borrowing” for ever from New England, 
whether it be law, commerce, or literature ; 
but until she can borrow along with them the 
gallant New England spirit of “ standing 
by your colors,” her body politic will be 
only a great moral corpse galvanized in 
diflerent members by as many different 
streams of electric fluid.. We have now 
half a dozen societies in this city, repre- 
senting as many races, as many distinct 
national ideas and local influences beyond our 
own borders. These are ramified through the 
towns of the State; and in each of them, far 
and near, there is the most industrious ability 
displayed periodically to illustrate the deeds of 
their peculiar race. Now this same yews | 
energy to exalt “the land we live in,” ins 
of the branch of the human family to which 
we belong, would give to the Stare a treasure 
of PUBLIC sPIRIT that would be invaluable. 

Nor are associations wanting in which all 
can participate, whether English, Irish, French, 
or German, whether Catholic, Puritan, or Jew. 

The landing of Hendrick Hudson, an Eng- 
lishman in Dutch employ, with a crew from 
every nation, marks the first era of our His- 
tory; and the immigrant who comes here to 
settle a thousand years hence will still have 
reason to hold memorable the date of the 4th of 
September, 1609. What the landing of Co- 


lumbus is to the continent, the landing of 
Hendrick Hudson is to the State of New York. 
Her whole story radiates from his exploration, 
and concentres again u his me 

enterprise. No change of opinion, of philoso- 
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phy, of politics, no overturn of present systems which the schools are now inundated. But) To the Editor of the Literary World. 








government, no erection of new political we have no hesitation in saying, that there is 


fabrics from their ruins, can affect the charac- 
ter of the event or modify the light in which it 
is to be regarded. It is simply a physical fact 
in which every inhabitant of New York, of 
whatever creed or origin, is personally interest- 
ed, and must continue to be personally inte- 
rested while the waters of Erie and Champlain 
flow through the Hudson to the Atlantic. 
Surely, then, that event is worth commemo- 


not a more pernicions error in the very worst 


| course of study. If there is a time when the 


| most chaste and vigorous style is really indis- 
_pensable to a pupil, it is when he is first ac- 
quiring a taste for reading; when he has just 
passed the Rubicon of three syllables. And 
there is no danger, that a child who has 
reached this point, will ever be at any loss to 
understand the most exquisitely finished pe- 


rating 7 the soil of this State as the type riods of an Addison, a Goldsmith, or a Scott ; 
of some historical association among us, which | a Franklin, an Irving, or a Prescott ; provided 
is indestructible in its character, and in which | they are upona subject suitable to be submitted 
all can participate with unanimity. ‘to his apprehension. It is as necessary for 

Truly, an “ Excelsior Society,” to celebrate the culture of his mind that at this period he 
some historical event which is the common | should have intercourse with none but the best 
property of all of her citizens, is needed in authors, as it is for the formation of his man- 
this State, if the inhabitants of New York ners that be should be as frequently as possible 
would have an enlightened State pride and State jn the society of well-bred men. To place 
feeling, so constantly invoked in other States, before him a chapter from Mrs. Marcet or 
keep pace with the growing wealth and popu- | Dr. Balaam, is as absurd as at an earlier age 
lation of this sovereignty. Let the energetic | to stultify him with that disgusting stuff, called 
and intelligent young men of the western part“ baby talk,’ which did the service of an 


een 


Dear Sir :—C. 8. Francis’s edition of Fos- 
ter’s “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” being 
now before the public, and the very handsome 
reprint of Lane’s Translation from the press of 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, nearly ready 
for issue, allow me, through the medium of 
your “ Literary World,” to offer a few remarks 
on the origin, &c., of these delightful fictions. 

A labor of twenty years, in an entirely new 
arrangement of the “ Thousand and One 
Nights” (which may possibly hereafter be 
offered to the public), has enabled me to accu- 
mulate a mass of illustrative matter, which | 
presume to think would not be unacceptable 
to the general reader, and might also draw the 
attention of our Orientalists to the great desi- 
deratum of a running commentary on the text 
of that universally admired storehouse of 
fiction, the * Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
and thus become, like the meandering streams 
in the gardens of the East, not only delightful 
to the sense, but the ever-fruitful source of a 
continual verdure. 


of the State institute such associations, and the | emetic so effectually, with the sensible Dr. With much respect 

New England energies, which they inherit, will Daniel Dove. I beg to subscribe, dear Sir, 

be sure to establish a common bond of interest, The books before us are samples of this Your very obedient 

of feeling, of public spirit, through all our) class. ‘They are without taste or method in Sanat-sen-Harovn. 

borders. | selection or arrangement. Mr. Swan would | (entered, according to Act of Congress, in the Clerks Office of th+ 
To our distant readers we, perhaps, owe an seem to have little more knowledge of litera- pS Pago eae 


apology for giving so much space in these 
latter passages to a theme which is of less 
universal interest than those we generally at- 
tempt to consult in this cosmopolitan journal. 





The District School Reader ; or, Exercises in 
Reading and Speaking, for the Highest 
Classes of Public and Private Schools. By 
William D. Swan. Philadelphia : Thomas 
Cowperthwait & Co. 1845. 

The r School Reader ; consisting of 
Selections in Prose and Poetry, with Exer- 
cises in Articulation. By William D. 
Swan. Same*publishers. 

Wilmsen’s Reader ; or, the Children’s Friend. 
A work which has long held the first rank 
in the celebrated schools of Prussia. Trans- 
lated by Wm. Wells. Same publishers. 


It is unfortunate that the success of school 
books in this country is scarcely at all depend- 
ent upon their quality and character. A certain 
degree of industrious and shrewd publishing 

ment seems to be sufficient to secure 
the sale of any number of editions of a new 
hash of “ Rosa Matildas and Della Cruscas ;” 
and the best book that could be made would 


| ture, or of literary art, than is derivable from a 
careless study of the village newspaper. 
Many of the authors he quotes are anonymous, 
others are deservedly unknown, and of some 
of the rest he is so ignorant, that he mistakes 
even their country, as in the cases of John 
James Audubon and William D. Gallagher, 
whom he classifies in the index to the first of 
the books named at the beginning of this 
article, as foreigners. 

“ Wilnooe'e Reader; or, the Children’s 
Friend,” is said to be from the 150th edition 
of a Prussian school book ; and in its original 
language it may have been very suitable for 
the children ot Berlin. We see no reason 
why it should have been translated. For the 
words in the title, “ long held in the first rank 
in the celebrated schools of Prussia,” we pre- 
sume we are indebted to the taste of the 
publisher. 

It would afford us great pleasure to see a 
book of reading lessons, in its subjects, princi- 
ples, and literary character, adapted to its pur- 
pose. We think of nothing we could com- 
mend with a more hearty satisfaction. The 
jtask of preparing such a book awaits the 





stand but little chance of general introduction, | #ttention of a critic thoroughly skilled in the 
without the application of such means. It isa| powers and harmonies of language; of a 
lamentable fact, that in the last half century | Scholar of various and profound knowledge, 
there has been no improvement in the large | particularly conversant with the laws of psy- 
class of books devoted to lessons in reading. | chological developments, and equally sound in 
Murray’s English Reader is, at this day, so far | Judgment, and conscientious in his labors, to 


as we are aware, the best selection extant. 
The judicious compilations published a few 
years ago by Mr. Pierpoint, are about the 
only ones that can be compared with it. The 
old American Preceptor, Columbian Orator, 
and Scott’s Lessons, are better than most of 
the volumes which have usurped their 
places. 

One of the most common and most injurious 
of the mistakes that are made by the editors 
of this kind of books, arises from an impression 
that it is necessary to feed the young idea, as 
well as the tender stomach, with weak food. 
The sickly sentimentalism of boarding-school 
misses, and the leisurely speculations of un- 
occupied tape measurers, seem to be regarded 
as just the thi for “ early beginners.” 


Judged by this rule, nothing could be better 
than three-fourths of the Readers” with 


‘effect it. This subject must strike every 
| thinking person as one of great importance, 
_and the most casual examination of the reading 
_ books in use will show that it has hardly ever 
received any attention from right-minded and 
competent men. 


_——— = 





Discovery or MSS.—During the late re- 
pairs and enlargement of the palace of Blank- 
/enburg, numerous MSS. were found, which 
will, it is said, fill many chasms in the history 
of past centuries. Many of them are Russian 
documents of the close of the 17th and begin- 


numerous autograph letters of Peter the 


wise many letters addressed to the father, and 
other relatives of the Czarina, by her lady of 





honour. Among other works is an ancient 
MS. of Bonars Edelsteine in 100 Fabeln. 


ning of the 18th centuries. Among them are | Which 


Great and of the Empress Catharine ; like- | #risi 


The Origin of the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments Considered ; with some Remarks on 
their Literary History, Interpolations, and 
Additions. 

“ He who desires to be well acquainted with a people, 


will not reject their popular stories, or local superstitions.” 
—Sir J. Malcolm. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue ingenious and inventive principle of the 
celebrated tales so extensively known and ad- 
mired as the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,” and so justly valued by the Orientalist 
for the light thus thrown on the customs and 
manners of the Easterns of the present day, 
has been equally appreciated by the scholar, 
the poet, and the lover of romance. 

Perhaps no work has been more regarded 
in every country where literary fiction has 
ever shone, than these tales, to which, in con- 
nexion with the traditions handed down from 
the East, most of the national legends and ear! 
romances of Europe may be distinctly oe 

The date i these fhe birt Bc tga 
posed or invented is unhesitati owed to 
be involved in cide Peete while 
the name of the original author is wholly 
unknown. 

The general work, however, must not be 
considered homogeneous, but the extended and 
additional labors of consecutive writers and 
compilers. In fact, it may be safely concluded 
that they have, on the attractive principle of the 
snowball, accumulated something from the life, 
philosophy, the manners and peculiarities of 
every Baste rn country in which they have 
successively appeared. 

With regard to their title of “ The Arabian 
Nights,” doubts have long been expressed of 
the validity of their Arabic origin; and opi- 
nions have been advanced by Orientalists and 
writers on Eastern fiction, all equally learned 
but not all equally conclusive, in which their 
original invention has been ascribed to India, 
to Persia, and to Arabia.* From the peculiar 
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redominance of certain facts and circum- 
Pi anees; it is more than probable that the 

were originally derived from the Sanscrit 
« Hitopadesa,” or, Amicable Instruction,” bet- 
ter known in Europe as the “ Fables of 
Vishnu Sarma,” the “ Fables of Bidpai,” or 
as it has been strangely rendered Pilpay. 
This latter word is evidently a corruption of 
Bidpai; and Sir W. Jones, on the authority of 
Cashafi, ascribes the error to an accidental 
mistake of the copyist. The word Bidpai is 
derived from a Sanscrit root, of which Baidya 
is a contraction, signifying a “ physician,” 
which is su to have been the author’s 
rofession, and who is further stated to have 
a favorite of his rajah or prince. 

As confirmatory of this opinion of the Hindu 
origin of these Tales, we may at once refer to 
Fraser’s collection of Oriental MSS. as quoted 
by Dr. Adam Clarke,* in which we learn that 
the Hitopadesa was originally compiled by the 
ancient Brahmins, as a treatise on the science 
of kingly government, under the title of Kurtuk 
Dumnik. This book contained the choicest 
treasures of wisdom, and the most perfect rules 
for governing a people, and was preserved by 
the rajahs or princes with the greatest secresy 
and care. 

In determining the method by which this 
book was transferred to the Persian country, 
another reference to the collection of Fraser 
will be necessary, in which we find that 
“ about the time of Mohammed’s birth, or the 
latter end of the 6th century, Noishervan the 
Just, who then governed Persia, with con- 
siderable difficulty obtained a copy in India, by 
means of and through his physician ; who, 
assisted by the vizier, translated it into the 
Pehlévi, or ancient Persian. This work was 
greatly estimated by Noishervan and his succes- 
sors, who, like the Indian princes, preserved it 
with the closest secresy. 

In establishing this identity of the original 
source whence these tales are undoubtedly 
derived, we will now avail ourselves of the 
authority of Sir John Malcolm, who in his 
“ Sketches of Persia” expressly states: “ That 
all the ancient tales are taken from the Hito- 
padesa and the still more famous work the 
“Panchra Tantra (Panchépakhyan or Five 
Tales),” and in a preceding ge he writes 
“since the eaeeed (ue. Brahminic) langua 
of the Hindus has become more generally 
known, the Persians are discovered to have 
been not only the plunderers of their real goods 
and chattels, but also of their works of imagi- 
nation.” In another part of this same chap- 
ter, this abstraction and usurpation by a foreign 
people, is still further pointed out in the follow- 
ing: “the said Persians and Arabians have 
been tried and convicted not only of robbing 
the poor Hindus of their tales and fables, but 
of an attempt to disguise their plagiarisms by 
the alteration of names, and by introducing in 
pees yh deities of ee cee apace the 

agi spirits whic uliar ong to 
the followers of Zoroaster.” : iy 

From the fact that these fables have been 
translated under various titles, into more than 
twenty of the lan and dialects of Asia, 
embracing not only the Malay and Hebrew, 
but as a consequent, Persian and Arabic, it 
may therefore be safely set down, that to India 
are we originally indebted for the ground- 
work of these wondrous relations. 

The learned Orientalist, Von Hammer, how- 
ever, in commenting on a in Mashidi, 
as to the source of the “Arabian Nights,” 
says: “It results that the tales of a Thousand 





* Bib. Com. Judges c. ix. in fine. 


and One Nights, are of Indian or rather Per- 
sian origin.”* With every respect for M. V. 
Hammer’s opinion (although with De Sacy he 
has since transferred their nativity to Arabia), 
though their Indian origin may be readily 
allowed, it would not be prudent to concede 
more than their adaptation or appropriation by 
Persia, not only for the reasons Ulrendy advanc- 
ed, but for the more powerful fact that many 
of the tales may be distinctly traced to 
a more remote period than the Persian era, 
and for this reason we must conclude that the 
Persian “Thousand Fables” are founded on 
their Humaiou and Shah Nameh, or Imperial 
Book, which is confessedly a translation through 
the Pehlevi or ancient Persic of the Hitopadesa 
of the Indian nation. 

This question might be further argued on 
many other points were it necessary, but we 
leave it as a settled decision, that the invention 
and adaptation of these tales is founded on the 
original work of the Sanscrit author. ‘The 
next emission, however, in the form of tales 
and fabulary sketches, may be safely credited 
to Persia, inasmuch as the groundwork and 
mythology of the whole corresponds with the 
ancient history of that country, more than with 
that of any other; and it is to this period, 
therefore, we may assign the appearance of 
the Persian “Hezar Afsanah,” or Thousand 
Fables, which, as a history of an Indian king, 
his vizier, the vizier’s daughter, Sheherzade, 
and her governess, Dinarzade, appears most 
probably to have been the first arrangement 
and adaptation of the tales. It is also worthy 
of particular regard, that although the original 
adapter or modeller of these tales was undoubt- 
edly a Mahommedan, not only is the com- 
mencement of these stories laid in ancient Per- 
sia, whose people were notoriously celebrated 
as Magicians and Worshippers of Fire, and 
from whom the modern Parsees are descended, 
but that the Persian eountry is also the scene 
of the greater portion of these histories, either 
primarily or incidentally. 

The only remaining claim now to be con- 
sidered as regards the originating of these 
tales and stories, is that of Arabia, and in sup- 
porting the pretension. of that country, the fol- 
1owing passage from the writings of Sir J. 
Malcolm, has been freely quoted by the Arabi- 
an adherents as exclusively favoring the 
original possession. The passage reads: 
“Throughout these tales the Ghebers or wor- 
shippers of fire, are as magicians the (sole) 
perpetrators of all atrocities,—” and probably, 
reasoning from this deduction that the Magi- 
ans would not have consented to revile them- 
selves, they have set up the quotation as “ irre- 
fragable evidence” that these tales“ are of 
Arabian manufacture.” 

That the whole of this conclusion is errone- 
ous we have no hesitation in declaring; for, so 
far from establishing their claim for origination 
to Arabia, the tendency of the quotation will, 
on examination, be found decidedly adverse to 
any such result, and for the following reasons, 
the substance of which we find in an article 
on the Ancient Persian Poetry, in F. Q. Rev., 
October, 1836, and which we think will be re- 
garded as effectual and conclusive. 

Mohammed, with the sagacity which marked 
his career, saw that the imagination of his 
countrymen was naturally of an ardent and 
inquisitive temperament, and knowing the fal- 
lacy of his pretended mission, he strove, with 
all the bitterness of fanatical hatred, to in- 
flame the minds of his followers against the re- 
ligion and early literature of a country in 








oe Svc. de Paris, in Lit. Gaz. April, 
1827. 
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which they might one day detect much of the 


groundwork of his factitious revelations. 
Hence the distinction drawn by him, between 
the Atish-purwusis or Magians, and the pro- 
fessors of the Jewish and Christian faiths; for 
while on the two latter his own was declaredly 
founded, their codes of belief being obviously at 
hand, and their numerous denominations worth 
conciliation, distance and difference of language 
alike operated to lessen the chances of co 
tion and proselytism, from the repudiated creed 
and disciples of Zerdusht. 

Assuming, therefore, that the transition of 
these tales from India to Persia has been 
fairly established, their further progress from 
the latter country to their cherished home in 
Arabia, may next be considered. 

Their first translation into the Arabic has 
been attributed alike to the caliphs Al Mansur 
and his descendant Al Mamoun, but as there 
is a lapse of nearly three-quarters of a century 
between the accessions of these two monarchs, 
and during which the celebrated Haroun 
Al Raschid, father of Al Mamoun, enjoyed the 
Caliphate for nearly one third of that period, 
we may naturally suppose the difference to 
arise from a confusion or admixture of the 
names and references. A discovery, however, 
mentioned in the preface to Rev. Mr. Lamb’s 
translation of Von Hammer’s “ New Arabian 
Nights,” will, we think, restore the necessary 
harmony to these conflicting statements. 

The quotation is taken from an Arabian 
Historical work of high reputation, entitled 
the Muruj ud dhahab, or Golden Meadows, by 
Mastridi, and well known through the Biblio- 
théque Orientale of D’Herbelot, and names the 
Persian Hezar Afsanah, or Thousand Tales, as 
one of the works translated from the Indian, 
Persian, and Greek languages into the Arabic 
by command of Al Mansur (regn. a.p. 754), 
second caliph of the Abasside dynasty,—and, 
who, it may be remembered, had removed the 
seat of government from Damascus to his new 
built city of Bagdad on the Tigris. 

This, it will be seen, was about thirty years 
before the reign of his grandson, the renowned 
Haroun Al Raschid, who was destined to play 
so distinguished a part in the later editions of 
this work. 

That Al Mansur is entitled to honorable 
mention as the first translator of these tales 
from the Persian text, there can be no question, 
and as corroborative of this estimation, we 
would refer to the 116th chapter of the same 
work by Mastirdi, in which it is distinctly 
stated, “This (Al Mansur) was the first 
caliph who caused Persian and Greek books 
to be translated into Arabic !” 

This edition of Al Mansur’s, we may, how- 
ever, consider as but of meagre appearance, 
compared with the new collection by his de- 
scendant Al Mamoun, who, as son and suc- 
cessor of Haroun Al Raschid, reigned from 813 
to 833. 

Like his father, Al Mamoun was a great en- 
courager of science and learning. At his 
court were to be found savans and philosophers 
from every part of the world, “Syrian physi- 
cians, and Hindu mathematicians and astrono- 
mers.” He also founded colleges and libraries 
in the principal cities of his dominions ; built 
observatories and constructed accurate instru- 
ments for planetary calculations, and person- 
ally took a peculiar interest in astronomy and 
general science. It was also under his direc- 
tion that Mohammed ben Musa wrote an 
elementary treatise on algebra, the earliest 


systematic work extant on that branch of ma- 
ematics, and for which, however, as in the 





case of the “ Nights’ Entertainments,” they 
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are chiefly indebted to the original Hindu 


sap ising that in a country where 
t is not surprising that 1 

aeuleg was the principal road to honor, and 
the favor of the sovereign was most readily 


awarded to li merit, the court of Bag- 
dad should thus become the great resort of 


ius and And although this 
Tistinguis national eminence was but of 
short duration, yet the periods embraced by 


the Caliphates, from the days of Al Mansur 
(753), including the reign of Haroun Al Ras- 
chid, and extending to the decease of his son 
Al Mamoun (833), must necessarily be ac- 
knowledged as the Augustan age of Arabic 
literature and science. 

With such advan as these, we may 
readily conclude that the continuance and ex- 
tension of a work so exciting to the imagina- 
tion of the Arabians, was hailed with enthu- 
siasm by the people as a new addition to their 
pleasures ; and from this period we may justly 
regard the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ” 
as the property of literature and the world! 


S. B. H. 
( To be continued.) 





Home Correspondence. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Boston, February 5, 1848. 


We can no longer say that the * winter of our 
discontent” is made ‘‘ glorious summer,” for we 
have had asnow-storm, followed bya heavy fall of 
rain, which has robbed the Italian winter that 
we have been enjoying, of all its romance, and 
rendered the walking most delectably sloppy 
This, the pressure in the money-market, and the 
prevailing influenza, make it emphatically the 
** winter of our discontent.” But there is great 
satisfaction in the reflection that there is “in the 
lowest deep, a lower deep ;” for, if things are 
disagreeable in the city, what must be the con- 
dition of the inhabitants of the country! We 
have always had a strong attachment to a city 
life—we love the ‘* sweet security of streets,” 
and the humanizing influences of social inter- 
course. It will do very well to pass a short 
time during the summer in the country, or to 

tize occasionally upon the enjoyments of 
rural life ;—but, for a permanent residence, and 
for a true appreciation of the genuine spirit of 
life, give us a city, even though it be, as Thomas 
Carlyle says, “‘ full of smoke and sin.” A recent 
flying visit to the country served to strengthen 
these sentiments, and tempted us to affirm with 
James Smith, that “* London is the best place in 
summer, and the only place in winter.” 


The attention of the Boston dilettanti, during 
the past month, has been principally directed 
towards the Italian Opera. The advent of the 
new Prima Donna, Signora Biscaccianti, will 
be long remembered by our lovers of the divine 
art, a8 a succession of brilliant triumphs, and a 
period of the most unbounded enthusiasm. At 
a complimentary benefit, which was given to her 
last week, the premiums paid, at auction, for 
the mere choice of seats, amounted to more than 
eight hundred dollars. Although this furore 
may, in a d » be accounted for by the fact 
that Signora Biscaccianti is a native of Boston, 
and that her father, Mr. Ostinelli, was a favorite 
musician here for a number of years,—yet all 
who have witnessed her performances agree in 
pronouncing her to be an artiste of most extra- 
ordinary merit; and one in whom the highest 
order of vocal and histrionic power is happily 
combined. The simple fact that she performed 
here through an engagement of four weeks with 
eomplete success, is a sufficient refutation of the 
idea that sectional prejudice was the principal 
cause of her popularity. 

For a week past, the risibilities of our citizens 
have been somewhat excited by the judicial ex- 
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amination of a case, brought about by the forci- 
ble ejectment of a gentleman from a fashionable 
boarding-house, for kissing the daughter of the 
landlady during a game of blind-man’s buff, and 
eating a piece of pie for luncheon, in defiance of 
the regulations of the house. It (the story, not 
the pie) is now in everybody's movth, Ten 
hours were exhausted in court in establishing 
the fact of the young lady’s being kissed. The 
plea for the defence surpasses in richness of 
burlesque the plea of Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, in 
the memorable case of Bardell versus Pickwick. 
The affair has been dramatized, and is perform- 
ing at one of the theatres; but we cannot see 
how it could be burlesqued, for it would be very 
difficult to invent anything more ridiculous. 
Thus do we “ catch the manners living as they 
rise.” 

Professor Agassiz is delivering a course of 
lectures on Ichthyology at the Lowell Institute, 
which is crowded with the devotees of science, 
and many others who are charmed by the in- 
terest with which the urbane lecturer invests 
this’ seemingly dry subject. The lectures, this 
season, are delivered in the hall recently occu- 
pied by the Chinese Museum, which has been 
remodelled and is now known as the Lowell In- 
stitute. It makesa very beautiful lecture-room, 
containing seats for about fourteen hundred per- 
sons, with spacious ante-rooms for scientific ap- 
paratus and conveniences for the display of dia- 
grams. In only one respect, can fault be found ; 
like many other public buildings in America, 
there is a want of proper ventilation : when the 
house is crowded, the atmosphere has a decided- 
ly soporific effect. 

We learn that the next course of lectures will 
be delivered by Mr. Francis Bowen, the Editor 
of the North American Review; on Systems of 
Philosophy considered as affecting the Eviden- 
ces of Religion. 

The rush for Mr. Longfellow’s ** Evangeline ” 
continues unabated, and its popularity seems to 
be on the increase, in spite of the prophetic con- 
demnation which has been bestowed upon it by 
some of our blood-thirsty critics. Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co have just published the sixth 
edition. 

Professor Felton of Harvard University, de- 
livered a very beautiful and interesting lecture 
before the Mercantile Library Association last 
week, upon that portion of the history of Nova 
Scotia, on which the story of Evangeline is 
founded. 

Speaking of Professors—Dr. Asa Gray, the 
author of the “* Botanical Text-Book,” has been 
preparing a new work entitled ‘“* The Botany of 
the Northern United States,” in one volume oc- 
tavo. It will be shortly published by Messrs. 
James Munroe & Co. Dr. Gray has also in 
course of preparation another work on _ his 
favorite science, which he intends to embellish 
with beautiful illustrations. It will be published 
some time during the approaching summer. 


Messrs. Munroe & Co, will also publish ina 
few days, Dr. J. P. Nichol’s “Thoughts on 
some Important Points relating to the system of 
World.” They have just received a supply of 
the ‘* Stellar Universe,” by the same author, 
which has just been published in Edinburgh. 

_ But the most interesting feature in the literary 
intelligence of the day, is the announcement of 
Tennyson’s new poem, ** The Princess,a Med- 
ley.” Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have it in press, 
and will issue it in a few days. It is to be 
printed on new type, and in that elegant style 
which characterizes all their publications. We 
have been favored with a glance at some of the 
proof-sheets, and are thus enabled to afford a 
foretaste of the rich banquet which the lovers of 
poesie will soon have spread before them. The 
pages sparkle with gems of the purest fancy, 
given to usin the true Tennysonian setting ; and 
the ‘‘riches fineless” with which the book is 
loaded, render it difficult for us to select two or 
three choice passages. The following is a de- 
scription of a crowd of beautiful girls, entering 


a field which has just been the scene of a tourna- 
ment. 








[Feb. 12. 


* Anon 
Thro’ the open field into the lists they wound 
Timorously ; and as the leader of the herd 
That holds a stately fretwork to the Sun, 
And followed up by a hundred airy does, 
Steps with a tender foot, light as on air, 

The lovely, lordly creature floated on 

To where her wounded brethren lay ; there stay’ ; 
Knelt on one knee,—the child on one,—and prest 
Their hands, and called them dear deliverers, 

And happy warriors, and immortal names, 

And said, * You shall not lie in the tents, but here, 
And nursed by those for whom you fought, and served 
With female hands and hospitality.” ” 


“ Not pence, she looked, the Head: but rising up 
Robed in the long night of her deep hair, so 
To the open window moved, remaining there 
Fixt like a beacon tower above the waves 
Of tempest, when the crimson rolling eye 
Glares ruin, and the wild sea birds on the light 
Dash a dead. She stretched her arms and 

call 


Across the tumult and the tumult fell !”’ 


Here is a beautiful description of a village 
festival in the park of the Lord of the ma. 
nor :— 


“ A herd of boys with clamor bowled 
Atthe stump’d wicket; babies rolled about 
Like tumbled fruit in grass ; and men and maids 
ao a country dance, and flew thro’ light 
And shadow, while the twanging violin 
Struck up the Soldier-iaddie, and overhead 
The broad, ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise with bees and breeze from end to end.” 


The poem concludes with the betrothal ot 
Ida, the heroine, to the Prince: 
“ My bride, 
My wife, my life. O, we will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 
And so thro’ those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows.” 


This beautiful simile is all that we have room 
for at present :— 
“ Down through her limbs a drooping languor wept ; 
Her head a \ittle bent; and on her mouth 


A doubtful smile dwelt like a clouded moon 
In a still water.” 


The ‘ Princess” may be regarded as a new 
wreath added to the hard-earned laurels of its 
author, and as an earnest of the noble strains in 
which he is destined to sing his immortality. |t 
is a solid, masterly specimen of writing: in 
reading it we have been strongly reminded of a 
passage in one of the poems of Keats, a kindred 
spirit of our bard :— 

“ A drainless shower 

Of light is poesy ; ’tis the supreme of power ; 

"Tis might half-slumbering on his own right arm.” 
But any criticism of ours were superfluous, 
while we can quote the opinion of so high an 
+5 "yt as the London Examiner, which says 
of it:— 


There is also character nicely conceived, a | _—e 

ort, 
there is hardly an element of first-rate poetry Which is not 
contained in the Princess.” 

But we must descend again to our mundane 
sphere. Henry Ler, Esq., of this city, who 
has been favorably known for a number of years 
as the writer of the commercial articles in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, has written, and is on 
the point of publishing an extensive and pro- 
found work on the ** Cotton Trade and Cotton 
Manufactures.” Mr. Lee’s reputation 7s a 
thinker and writer upon these subjects will in- 
sure for his book a favorable reception by the 
mercantile community. 

_ The exterior of the new Atheneum building 
is now completed, and the boards, in which it 
was encased during the process of erection, have 
been removed. It is unquestionably the finest 
public building in Boston. The interior will 
doubtless be finished in an equally substantial 


and elegant style, but the arrangements have not 
yet been made manifest to the profane. 
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The fifteenth volume of Sparks’s American 
Biography, second series, is in press by Messrs 


Litrte & Brown. It will contain the lives of 
William Davie and Kirkland, the missionary, 


written tively by the Editor and the Rev. 
Samuel K. Lothrop. 
At a meeting of the Board of Overseers of 


Harvard University, held the day before yesterday, 
the following nominations of the Faculty were 
concurred in:—Of Louis Agassiz as Professor 
of Geology and Zoology; of Joel Parker as 
Royal Professor of Law; Henry Wheaton as 
Professor of Civil Law and Law of Nations; 
John C. Warren as Emeritus Professor of Sur- 
gery ; Oliver Wendell Holmes as Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology; John B.S 
Jackson as Professor of Pathological Anatomy 
and Curator; and Jeffries Wyman as Hersey 
Professor of Anatomy. The clerical vacancy in 
the Board, occasioned by the death of the Rev 
Dr. Codman, was filled by the election of the 
Rev. William A. Stearns of Cambridge. 

At the recent dedication of the new rooms of 
the Mercantile Library Association, in Broom- 
field street, an Address was delivered by Mr 
Daniel N Haskell, and a Poem by Mr. S. Dix, 
both members of the association. They have 
just been published, and no one could fail of be- 
ing pleased by the pernsal of them. Mr. Has- 
kell gives us a sound exposition of his views of 
Mutual Improvement societies, in the strong 
common sense style of an original thinker; and 
Mr. Dix’s Poem, hitting off Modern Improve- 
ments, is very entertaining: considered as the 
composition of a merchant’s clerk, it is a pro- 
duction of high literary merit. C. B.F. 


Poeirp. 
STANZAS. 


“Crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures where there is no love.""—Locke. 








Love me! only love me, 
Mine is woman’s heart— 

Give to that its answer ; 
Though all else depart. 


Love me ! let the yearning 
Meet affection’s tone, 

Which from Earth or Heaven 
Asks but that alone. 


Love me! and the blessing 
Shall return to thee, 

For love answers loving 
Through Eternity. 


So sweetly sang a thoughtless maid, 
Who love in every heart inspired— 

So blindly vowed should be repaid 
The love which twenty bosoms fired. 


Ah, if one ventured but to name 
The love he lavished there before, 

Did she pay back but half his claim 
Twould beggar her for evermore. 


Che Pine Arts. 
HOW TO LEARN TO DRAW. 
Ir pele did but know how easy a thing it is 
to learn to draw, what an unfailing source of 
pleasure the accomplishment produces ; in fact, 
what a deal of daily life, now lost and wasted, 
might be turned to profit and to good account 
by its simple means, drawing would become 
as universal as writing. “Any one who can 





learn to write can learn to draw,” is the “ great 
fact” which fe the basis of Mr. Chapman’s 
excellent the “American Drawing- 


Book,”* and it should be received as an axiom 
of education. 





ee 
well as Home Instruction. By J.G.Chapman, N.A, 4to. 
New York: J. 8. Redfield. 1847. 





“ But, my dear Sir,” says some good friend, 
“do not you and Mr. Chapman go a little too 
far? To be sure, I can write a tolerably legi- 
ble hand, but as for ever learning to draw, that 
is entirely out of the question, when I can’t 
even represent the side of a house, except in 
caricature.” And then perhaps his daughter, 
a fine girl of sixteen, chimes in, “ You may 
say it’s an easy thing to draw, but I have been 
learning a whole year, and though I can copy 
Mr. Pencil’s drawings nicely enough, yet I 
have just now been trying for an hour to sketch 
the old tree opposite the window, and have 
given it up in despair, for I can make nothing 
of it.” 


Well, my good friend, we reply, the mere 
fact that you cannot draw does not prove that 
you never could have learned. You would say 
the same of writing, if it were not so univer- 
sal and you were ignorant of it; and when Mr. 
Chapman explains to you that all the time you 
were learning to write you were learning to 
draw to a certain extent; that your “ pothooks 
and hangers” were rudiments of drawing, 
which if followed up would have enabled you 
to delineate the house you now draw in carica- 
ture, correctly and artistically ; you will have 
a better opinion of your capacity and feel 
almost indignant that so simple a branch of 
your education should have been so shamefully 
neglected. You commenced to learn to write 
by making straight lines; so with the student 
who begins to draw,—then you went to curved 
lines—so in drawing; the steps and grada- 
tions are the same, the only difference is that 
you aimed only in writing to the imitation of a 
few conventional forms, while the student in 
drawing goes on to the objects of nature, and 
has his end far beyond his vision in the bound- 
less region of Art. And you, my dear young 
lady, who have taken lessons of a drawing- 
master at school or at home, twice or thrice a 
week, aud produced a goodly number of copies 
of heads, landscapes, and flowers, your “talent 
for drawing,” which induced the instruction, 
has been fatally abused, and has been the vic- 
tim of a wrong method of teaching. Had you 
been properly taught you could not, perhaps, 
have yet been able to pom a landscape like 
that you have so carefully elaborated stroke by 
stroke, dot by dot, after the drawing by your 
master; but you could have been able to draw 
the tree you have labored so vainly to stretch 
in such a manner that its form and general 
characteristics might be ges recognised. 
Let us explain this matter a little more at 
bs 

he power of drawing exists in the head 
and the intellect, and not in the hand, and the 
system of teaching that does not recognise this, 
is good for nothing. A perception of form is 
the first process,—a thorough understanding of 
the proportions of the different parts of an ob- 
ject and its general character as shown by 
them ; this is the chief difficulty ; the indica- 
tion and delineation of the object are compara- 
tively easy. Essential as is the necessity of 
skill, yet the mastery of the mind must govern 
the mastery of the hand, or it is a waste of 
labor and a cheat of the senses. The Chinese 
excel in mere manual skill; they will copy 
oo and everything that is merely physi- 
, but their original works, their figures and 
perspective, are interesting only from their lu- 
dicrous monstrosity. And it is the Chinese 
system that our teachers of drawing have 
adopted. ‘They set before their pupil a draw- 
ing or a lithographic print, and say to him, 
« Phis is an imitation of Nature ; wy copying 
such as these, and observing how I hold the 
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to imitate Nature yourself.” What a fallacy 
is this!’ He is to have no explanation why 
these lines are to be set down in certain places 
and produced in this particular way, or why 
the fence in the next field, which the pupil 
knows is on the same level with the fence in 
that nearest him, should nevertheless be put 
above it on the paper. No, let him blindly 
copy the picture before him, and when he has 
finished, his admiring friends and relatives 
“wonder with a foolish face of praise ;” but 
ask him to sketch you from Nature a log b 
the roadside, and after various attempts wi 
pencil and india-rubber, he reluctantly admits 
“he never learned to do that.” He can draw 
i another picture like that you have in your 

and, or he can copy a drawing of his teacher’s, 
but he can do nothing more. 

Now what we would have is something dif- 
ferent from all this, a power to represent the 
appearance of an object drawn from the object 
itself, and not the mere copying of the produc- 
tions of another—a manifestation of the mind 
rather than of the hands. Such a power can 
only be gained by a systematic course of teach- 
ing from Nature herself. Let a child com- 
mence with a representation of the simplest 
kind; a square block for instance, a form 
which he perfectly understands ; let him learn 
why the lines in its retreating sides apparently 
converge to one point, why we can see only 
three of these sides at once, and how they 
must be delineated, and from this let him pass 
through more intricate forms, till at last he 
will be able to put on paper an imitation of the 
most extended Jandscape. This, you will say, 
perhaps. is a slow and tedious business, and is 
rather the routine of one who intends to be an 
artist; what you want is that your child should 
be able to give you some representation of that 
age | spot where you passed last summer, 
or your father’s old house in the country. But 
there is no railroad, no short-cut to Art, any 
more than there is to learning; and whatever 
the drawing-teacher may tell you to the con- 
trary, these steps are necessary to the attain- 
ment of power to represent correctly, even the 
simplest forms and scenes of Nature. The old 
proverb, “Art is long and Life is short,” which 
our teachers would seem to have reversed, is 
nevertheless still true, and a lifetime is not ill 
spent in learning to do for yourself what a 
clever boy may learn to copy mechanically in 
a few weeks. And you must not suppose that 
because your son is not to become a profes- 
sional artist, all this gradual progress is need- 
less. ‘There is a long distance between learn- 
ing to draw and the being an artist, and so far 
as he proceeds, let it be over firm ground and 
in the right direction. Hear what Mr. Chap- 
man says on this :— 

“Who has ever hesitated to teach a child to 
write, because it was not intended that he should 
be an author? How many regard the art of 
Drawing as being of no practical importance, as 
a branch of education, to any but professional 
artists; and consider it, in its most favorable 
light, as a mere accomplishment—a pursuit only 
for the man of leisure? The resources of our 
schools are often exhausted in ‘ finishing’ our 

outh with ‘ every accomplishment;’ laid on so 
ightly, that, for all real and practical purposes, 
they are as ephemeral as the gay tints of the 
ainted butterfly. Smatterings of languages, 
iving and dead, are heaped upon them, while 
the great, universal language, the language of 
Design, is forgotten ; or only thought of in the 
production of some huge ‘ castle and ruins, with 
a man and a boy with a stick; and a dog’— 
painted by the teacher, under the scholar’s di- 
rection, to hang in the parlor, as the veritable, 





pencil and produce certain lines, you will learn 


first, and last, and only production, of the latter : 
who at once assumes, therefrom, an oracular au- 
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thori it in all matters connected with the Fine 
Arts, Ada leaves admiring friends in wonder, at 
what ‘he might have done, had he not given it 
up.’ To such, it may be said, ‘ You have never 
begun.’ ” 


The uses of drawing, not merely as an ac- 
complishment or a source of amusement for 
Jeisure hours, but for purposes of practical 
utility in every station in life, it is hardly 
worth while to expatiate upon ; they therefore 
make a of the commonest education. Let 
the writing master and the drawing teacher 
have an equal share of instruction to bestow, 
they will mutually assist each other, they will 
be equally successful : 


** Let this useful and beautiful art, therefore, 
no longer be considered as a mystery, confined 
to a gifted few, but take its place with its sister 
arts, in our systems of general education, The 

oung and tender capacity is early prepared for 
it; its first impulses are harmonious with it; 
and, while it may be made to shed gladness and 
sunshine upon the hours of coercion to the 
school-bench ; when the mind is for ever wan- 
dering from the primer to the bright fields, and 
scenes, and objects, of childhood’s joys, its pur- 
suit leads not from, but in the direction of, all 
other knowledge, assists in its acquirement, 
tends to strengthen the mind and purify the 
taste, and bestows a capacity for intellectual 
pleasure, apart from its practical utility, that 
should give it place among the first requisites in 
common, as well as finished education,” 





Miscellany. 
MR. POE'S LECTURE. 
Tue subject of this gentleman’s discourse at 
the Society Library was, the Cosmogony of the 
Universe. He began by reading a letter which 
had been found enclosed in a bottle drifting 
upon the sea, the date of which was two thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-eight. The let- 
ter was quite an original and brilliant affair; 
being an attempt to show the folly of the phi- 
losophers of the nineteenth century, in that 
they reasoned entirely upon the Baconian 
method. It argued that no certain knowledge 
could ever be acquired in that way; and no 
discoveries of the laws or law of the universe 
could be achieved. The @ priori method was 
pronounced to be the only satisfactory one, the 
mind in every case inevitably falling back upon 
axioms and impressions. The letter contained 
many very amusing historical blunders. The 
Baconian system was named after Hogg, the 
Fad Shepherd, who was its inventor, &c., 

c. — 

Mr. Poe having thus taken out a license to 
present a theory of his own for the construc- 
tion of the universe, proceded to give one, the 
substance of which is as follows: Matter, by 
a single volition of the Deity, was irradiated 
from himself, and universally diffused through- 
out space. It was, therefore, originally con- 
tained in the Godhead. When irradiated it 
was endowed with a power of attraction. As 
soon as the diffusion ceased, that is, when the 
single volition of the Deity had ceased to en- 
ergize, matter strove at once to return again 
to its — unity. The larger atoms, act- 
ing according to the general law of gravity, at- 
tracted to themselves the smaller ; everywhere 
the process of agglomeration proceeded until 
matter was collected into systems of monster- 
atoms, called ante. These, in their revolu- 


tion, threw off satellites, and sometimes them- 
selves burst into fragments or asteroids. 


These systems themselves tend to unity ; after 
unnumbered cycles shall have passed away, 
each collection of stars will consolidate into 


still s i 
one overwhelming globe, and that globe will 
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ling towards unity, shall unite in 


merge and disa in the Deity. This vast 
Se of the ee Aa of worlds is now 
going on, and when it shall have been com- 
pleted, the diffusion may again take place ina 
modified and yet more glorious form, to be fol- 
lowed by the same agglomeration and ingather- 
ing. Thus may the alternation be continued 
through eternal ages. It might be said that 
the nebular hypothesis had been exploded by the 
telescope at Cincinnati, and the instrument of 
Lord Ross; but on the contrary such results 
only confirmed the theory. Indeed, were any 
nebulz to be found, it would be a perfect re- 
futation of his theory. The diffusion of nebu- 
lous matter was instantaneous, and the precess 
of condensation commenced immediately, so 
that, of course, no nebulosities would be found 
at this late period. The common notion, that 
each planet was made and moulded, and then 
rolled to its place in its system, was unphiloso- 
phical and awkward. 

This is, of course, but a meagre exhibition 
of the idea of the lecture. It occupied two 
hours and a half in its delivery, and conse- 
quently, notwithstanding the highly intellectual 
character of the audience, might have been 
deemed rather long by some who found por- 
tions of it too much condensed, and too ab- 
struse for apprehension. ‘The freedom and 
boldness of the speculations, together with 
the nervousness and vivacity of the reading, 
made the whole performance in the highest de- 
gree entertaining ; and its publication will be 
anticipated with much interest by the many 
adinirers of the author, 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY. 


Tus valuable Literary Institution is one of 
the few old New York institutions that has 
become respectable, not only from its useful- 
ness, and the value of its collection, but also 
from its age and local character. Its history 
reaches back to the beginning of the last 
century, an antiquity shared only with that 
of Trinity Church, and beyond that of Co- 
lumbia College or the New York Hospital, 
the four city institutions of greatest antiquity 
we can refer to. 


The Library has been a species of higher 
university to the young men and littérateurs 
of our city for many generations, and is un- 
questionably an institution deserving of re- 
spect, and worthy of being cherished. Were 
it placed in the city of Boston or New Haven, 
it would have been enriched by grants from 
the State, and the donations of wealthy and 
public spirited individuals. But here, in the 
commercial metropolis of the Union, it is com- 
paratively unknown and neglected. 
The most prominent men of New York 
have been, at different times, connected with 
this Library (after those of Yale and Harvard 
inferior to none in the United States), and the 
best names are to be found in the roll of its 
shareholders. It is for these reasons, for its 
city character, and from its high position, that 
we wish it to be more generally known by 
the rising generation, and by the new comers 
who are daily becoming domesticated around 
us. 
What has led us to the above remarks is 
the sight of a catalogue of some choice new 
works and fine reprints just received, as well 
as of the books themselves, for which we 
have to thank the courtesy of the gentlemanly 
and intelligent Librarian, P. 8. Nn , 
The books are well selected, and we shove 





one mighty mass; and yet again, these masses 








for the addition of new books to the Library. 
In History, in the philosophy of Art, in 
Science and Miscellaneous Literature, the ad. 
ditions are of the highest value. Many of 
these books are not reprinted here, and are 
procurable only at a high cost by importation. 
AJ) the current publications in England and 
the United States are procured as they appear, 
and at an early period. 

The whole number of volumes added to 
the Library during the past year amounts to 
nearly one thousand. 


Tue Marcu or Mixnp.—A learned writer 
upon the subject of the Hudson River Rail- 
way now in active process of construction 
upon the margin of that noble stream, talks o/ 
“improving the river bank 4 hiding the 
irregular indentations of bays.” Mr. Downing 


might derive from this suggestion a valuable 


hint for a new theory of Landscape Gardening. 
These bays, however, are but little observed 
by steam-boat voyagers, upon the middle of 
the stream. The promontories thrust them- 
selves far more obtrusively upon one’s notice, 
and their irregularities being vertical as well 
as horizontal, should be first remedied. 


THE PAINTER. 


“ Patnrer, come forth, thon art the Poet's brother, 
His fellow buntsman in the fatal quest, 
Whose sport is beauty, oft your bitter dooming, 
When on your rapt sight some radiant nymph 
Or fair divinity would seem to rise, 
Like baffled hounds thrown off an eager scent, 
Your fancies fail, and on their rash creator, 
Who hath so long cheered on their ardent course, 
They turn, and on his dark and tortured heart 
Feed with revengeful fancy. A better fate 
Is his who broods o’er beauty. Yet in vein 
Unto the common scenes and moods of life 
Man turns, and would be worldly. In his heart, 
Deeply implanted, is the thirst divine 
That pants for heavenly fountains—waters pure 
And bland, and bright, that fill the swelling soul 
With thoughts sublime. The great ideal tints 
The breathing tablet—this ennobling lust 
Inspires the Poet's voice, and from their base 
Hath moved trembling statues and their rapt 
And mazed creators—turned to passionate lovers ; 
And I, who ised in glorious man 
A reverential being, born to bow 
Betore the grand and lovely—1 who, formed 
As on a rock of adaumant—secure 
And precious, on this all-inspiring trath 
His creed, his laws, his customs, formed a soul 
To whose immortal sympathy in vain 
The painter and the sculptor ne’er appeal ; 
- by — A geass in be — of Art, 
‘hough the t memory of her glory glows 
Like an eternal sunset—call to rife te 
Of more surpassing beauty than the forms 
That fill the feudal tablets with their breath, 
hic saints, the dying ecstasy 
And gushing radiance of whose deep blue eyes 
Reflects the approaching light of Paradise ; 
wg whose symmetry inakes martyrdom 
‘The titting fate of such celestial shapes, 
And the boy-God upon the all-favored breast 
Stambering with rosy dreams of perfect love, 
While the transce t mother with a glance— 
Sweet, yet most solemn ! calm, yet most profound, 
Seems conscious of a doom too high for speech. 
Ye mighty witnesses, once more [ summon, 
‘The tribute of your test! Say who hath read 
‘The secrets of your dwellings? Who revealed 
Your mystic courses? Hath he not, this man, 
His genius prompted by my skill profound ; 
This atom of a moment bath he not 
Measured dread space. and given laws to Time ? 
b es pol — vain ye dazzle! 
not his piercing eye—t h night herself 
Enhance your inetto With Phares oh ne 
ht morn! thou art his slave; a silver link 
Enchuins thee to his waters! Then toil on, 
And make the waves obedient to his will ; 
And thou, fierce sun! 1n spite of all thy pride 
‘The moment comes when e’en thy flaming brow 
Grows dead and pale before an enemy ; 
Man knows thy doom, and knowing, does not fear,— 
Bat when the dim and quivering hour arrives 
And sh nature to her centre shrinks 
And thrills in all her pulses! Man alone, 
With front erect, the fiay sublime 
And gathers wisdom from th 





yearly a discriminating employment of funds 
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Man has his th 
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A STARVELING YANKEE. 


One of these men, a lean and lank Kentuck- 
jan, who, rawboned at any time, was now a 
ect skeleton, came up to me, and in a whis- 

r, for his voice was lost for a time, requested 
to consult me on an important matter. The 
appearance of the poor fellow was comical in 
the extreme. His long black hair was combed 
over his face and forehead, and hung down his 
back and over his shoulders ; and his features, 
with cheek-bones protruding almost through 
the skin, wore an indescribable serio-comic 
expression. He was, in fact, what his appear- 
ance indicated, a “Puritan,” and his words 
drawled out of his throat like fathoms of cable, 
or the sermon of a Methodist preacher.— 
“Stranger,” he said to me, “you have been 
about the world, I guess, and ar a likely to 
know. What,” he asked, putting his face close 
to mine, “ might be the worth in your country 
of a camlet cloak? I never see sich a cloak 
as that ar one in no parts,” he continued, look- 
ing up into the sky, as if the spectre of the 
camlet cloak was there. “I’ve worn that ar 
cloak more nor ten years, lined right away 
through with the best kind of bleachin.— 
Stranger,” he continued, “ it’s a bad fix them 
poor goys is in, away out thar in them darned 
dried-up hills, and it jest doubles me up to 
think on it. Now, I want to know what’s the 
worth of such a fixen as that ar camlet cloak ?” 
I answered that I could not possibly tell, know- 
ing nothing of such matters. “ Well, stran- 
ger, all I ar got to say is this—thar aint sech 
another cloak as that between this and Louis- 
ville, anyhow you can fix it, and I want to 
know if the govner here will send out to them 
hills to bring in that ar camlet cloak. It lays 
jest whar we leftthem poor boys.” I told him 
that, although I did not think the “ governor” 
would exactly send out a detachment in search 
of his cloak, yet I had no doubt but that some 
steps would be taken to rescue the unfortunate 
men who were left in the sierras, and that if I 
went myself I would endeavor to recover it 
for him. This calmed him considerably, and 
taking me by the arm, he said solemnly, 
“ stranger, Ill thank you for that ;” and, turn- 
ing away, I heard him soliloquizing,—* Sech 
a cloak as that ar aint nowhere between this 
and Louisville.” 

The owner of the lost garment volunteered 
to accompany me in search of the missing men, 
for whose recovery he said he would give all he 
had, even the “ camlet cloak ;” and | found him 
the best man of.the party. During the journey 
he rode by my side, the whole subject of his 
discourse being the merits of the wonderful 
a As we drew near the spot where he 

ad left it, his excitement became intense. He 
speculated as to how it was lying—was it fold- 
ed up?—had the rain injured it? &c.; and at 


last (he had been riding for some time with his‘ 


head bent forward, and his eyes almost starti 
from his head) he darted suddenly on, jum 
from his horse, and seized upon something 
lying on the ground. Holding up to my view 
an old tattered Benjamin, with a catskin collar, 
and its original blue stained to a hundred dif- 
ferent hues, he exultingly exclaimed, “ Stran- 
ger, h’yar’s the darned old cloak: hurraw for 
my old camlet cloak! but, darn it, whar’s them 
poor bhoys ?”-—Adventures in Mexico. 


Dr. Crorcu.—The death of Dr. Crotch, the 
musical professor of the University of Oxford, 
is announced in the English papers. He died 
suddenly whilst seated at a family dinner with 
his son, on the 29th ult., at Taunton, aged 72. 
He wasthe author of many fine and popular com- 
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| which is prima facie so vain and absurd, that 
| we can scarcely understand how he could have 


Recent Publications. 


Schools. By Egbert Guernsey, A.M. 
12mo., pp. 450. Cady & Burgess: New York. | 


Ir is not easy to pronounce confidently upon | 
the merits of a school-book, without partially | 
testing it by actual experience. Books, appa- 
rently well adapted for the purpose, have proved 
utter failures, not so much from the matter as the 
manner in which the instruction was conveyed ; 
and, as a thorough knowledge of the youthful 
mind is allotted to but few, with the best inten- 
tions we frequently fall short of the anticipated 
success. There are, however, certain general | 
principles which must never be lost sight of, and 
no rule is more important than that which en- | 
joins the withholding of speculative 4 senate 
What we do put before children should be posi- | 
tive knowledge—well-ascertained facts, leaving | 
the comments and inferences to the teacher. | 
Viewed in this light, the present work, with the 
exception of the first thirty or forty pages, is | 
singularly free from defect. The history of 
America, from the discovery by Columbus down 
to the capture of the Mexican capital, is narrated 
in a style, which, though not without minor | 
blemishes, conveys a clear and faithful account 
of its leading features. In addition to present. | 
ing ‘*a correct historical chain of events,” it has 
also entered into the author’s plan to impress on 
his youthful readers ‘* the important fact that | 
their fathers were working out the great de- | 
signs of God, and were aided by him in their | 


History of the United States, designed for | been in earnest in advocating it. To the eccle- 
1 vol. | siastical antiquary as well as historian, the 


volume is in some respects invaluable, and Dr. 
Chase has so well performed his labor in revising 
he version of the learned Cambridge professor, 


that it cannot but find a place in every well 


arranged theological and historical library. Of 
the Essay which Dr. Chase has translated and 
subjoined, it would be difficult to speak in suf- 
ficiently high terms within the compass of a 
brief notice like the present. It abounds in 
learning ; is candid, full, and impartial in pre- 


_senting authorities, and though, as a matter of 


course, at times expressing opinions on which 
the learned have been and continue to be 
divided, with greater decision than we should 
feel at liberty to use, yet till it is so logical, 
clear, precise, and able, that we venture to 
assert that in no existing volume can there be 
found so great an amount of matter relative to 
the Constitutions and Canons, their history, con- 
tents, use, and importance, as in this excellent 
Essay, which comprises fully half of the volume 

efore us. We doubt not the theological world 
will feel itself under special obligations to Dr. 
Chase for his labors in this department. It may 
seem superfluous, but we must take occasion to 
say that the mechanical execution is in the best 
style of art, 








Musical Review. 





glorious consummation.” Questions for exami-| In adding this department to our paper, we 
nation are annexed to each paragraph, colored accomplish one of the objects which we have 
maps, plans, and other engravings, are inter- | long steadily held in view. Music will at no 


spersed with the text, and being neatly printed | 
and issued at a low price, we should suppose the | 
publishers will have no reason to complain of | 
lack of appreciation on the part of the public. | 
Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and En-| 
tertaining Knowledge, No. 12. Price 25 cents. | 

Tus number contains a Sketch of the History | 
of Poland, apparently made up from articles | 
which have appeared from time to time in 
“ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,” but none the | 
worse for being put into a more portable forin. 
It.also presents us with an interesting account 
of the Shetland Islands, the ‘* Story of Baron 
Trenck,” and some beautiful old English and 
Scottish Ballads, The Nut-Brown Maid and the 
Heir of Linne being among the number. This 
work well deserves the popularity which it has 
attained. 


Parental Duties ; and the Blessings result- 
ing from their faithful Performance. By the 
Rey. Thos. Houston, 18mo., pp. 224. 

A uirtie book issued by the Presbyterian 
Board of Education at Philadelphia, the title of 
which sufficiently indicates its character. The 


distant day be considered an indispensable 
part of the education of our youth; and tho- 
roughly convinced of its importance, and of 
the beneficial effects which follow upon its 
cultivation, we purpose to aid as far as we 
can in the formation of a sound taste and a 
just appreciation of the art. At starting, a 
few words of explanation may be necessary. 
Newspaper discussions have led us to surmise, 
and occasional rumors have not tended to dis- 
arm our suspicions, that there exist party 
feelings, and heartburnings, and factions of 
strange discord in the field on which we are 
about to enter. We neither know nor care to 
know the party watchwords and distinctions; 
we have no desire to mediate between the con- 
tending factions, or to espouse any opinions 
merely because they enjoy a temporary as- 
cendency: and we mean to speak of the pro- 
ductions in this branch of art after our own 
sovereign will and pleasure, and according to 
the dictates of our own judgment. We are 
not bound exclusively to any school, or age, 





author is actuated by an earnest desire to im- 


ent instruction of their children, and has put 
forth this manual “ for parental direction and en- 
couragement.” 


The Work claiming to be the Constitutions of 
the Holy Apostles ; including the Canons, 
Whiston’s Version, revised from the Greek, 
with a Prize Fssay, at the University of Bonn, 
upon their Origin and Contents. Translated 
from the German. By Irah Chase, D.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 8vo. pp. 496. 


Tue controversy which existed at different 
periods, respecting theApostolical Constitutions, 
and which was managed on both sides with a 
wonderful display of learning, acumen, and criti- 
cal ability, may at this date be regarded as 
settled, so far at least as the authorship of St. 
Clement of Rome is concerned. They are no 
doubt ancient, we are disposed to think even 
more ancient than is generally allowed, and 
their value in aiding to determine questions of 
ecclesiastical antiquity is clearly very great. At 
the same time we presume that there is hardly 
any one who would for a moment countenance 





positions, including the Oratorio alestine. 


the extravagant theory of Whiston, a theory 


or style ; we do not quarrel with Beethoven 


press upon parents the duty of an early and dili-} heeause he never wrote a Polka, nor with 


Strauss because he never aspired to an Ora- 
torio. We are prepared to recognise the 
merits, and reject the defects of all, judging 
each by its appropriate standard. The well- 
known process of the old Greek “knight of 
the viet Zs notwithstanding its simplicity, is not 
to our taste. As with musical publications so 
with musical performances, which we intend 
shortly to take up: the same principles shall 
regulate our course. In short,whenever we find 
truthful interpretations of the various feelings 
and emotions of the human heart, no matter 
from what source they proceed, we shall not 
hesitate to signify our approbation; nor on 
the other hand shall the truth be withheld, if 
we find that the composer or performer has 
failed in his attempt, or endeavors to substi- 
tute idle display and physical dexterity for ge- 
nuine music. 

Beauties of the Opera, Nos. 1 to 7. 
F., Atwill, 201 Broadway. 

Tue periodical form of publication has been 
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frequently adopted by music publishers, though, 

nerally apeing, not with so much success as 

a3 attended it under the auspices of the book- 
sellers. This must be attributed, however, not 
to any want of merit in the compositions them- 
selves, or to deficiencies of taste and judgment 
on the part of the editors, but to various causes 
arising from the very nature of music itself. To 
these we will not now more particularly refer ; 
but turn to the Miscellany which has elicited 
these remarks. Selecting the choicest portions 
of such operas as are being represented in 
Europe or America, the editor presents them 
arranged for the pianoforte in as easy a style as 
is compatible with a proper degree of effect, and 
thus renders them <upuble of being performed 
with satisfaction without the necessity of labo- 
tious practice. On turning over the numbers, 
we find songs rendered famous by Pico, Tedesco, 
Madame Bishop, several of Jenny Lind’s, and 
also a variety of marches, polkas, pot-pourris, 
&c., elegantly got up, accompanied with engrav- 
ings of the above-named singers; altogether 
fulfilling the promise held forth in the pro- 
spectus, and implied in the title. Those who 
distrust their own judgment, or who wish to 
know something of the music that may be all the 
rage for the time being, and desire to study 
economy, cannot do better than avail themselves 





of this miscellany. 

The February Number is just published, em- | 
bellished with a likeness of Signorina Truffi, in 
the character of Lucrezia Borgia, and containing 
the Finale M’odi ah m’odi—Hear, oh hear me, 
from Lucrezia, Alfin son tua, from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Moonlight on the Lake, by Hon. 
Leander Star, and the Wedding chorus, from 





Lucia. 


Le Retour au Chalet. Par Frangdis Hiinten. | 
Wm. Dubois, 315 Broadway. 
Bolero sur \’Opera ‘* Ne Touchez pas a la| 
Reine.” Par Frangois Hiinten. Wm. Dubois. | 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Foreign Literary Intelligence. 


Mr. Fox Tausor has published in the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette of Jan. 1, a reply to the 
late review in the London Quarterly of his 
“‘ English Etymologies.” The editor professes 
himself convinced of the sounduess of Mr. Tal- 
bot’s deductions and conjectures. 

The Hakluyt Society have just issued “‘ The 
Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins, Bart., in 
his Voyage into the South Seas, in the year 
1593,” from the edition of 1622. This work is 
peculiarly interesting at the present period, after 
the late English and American expeditions in 
the same regions. 

The Sydney Herald of Aug. 7, announces 
that Dr. Leichhardt and party have been com- 
pelled to return to Darling Downs, most of their 
cattle having become so wild that it was impos- 
sible to keep them together. Dr. Leichhardt 
himself was once eighteen days absent from the 
camp, and was given up for lost. It will be re- 
collected that Dr. L. had started on this journey 
into the interior with every prospect of succeed- 
ing even better than on his first expedition, and 
the untoward termination of his attempt will be 
much regretted. 


Two Esquimaux have recently been brought 


‘to England, from the British Territories near 


Baffin’s Bay, by a whaler, The pair, who area 


/ young married couple, of small stature, the hus- 


band seventeen, and the wife fifteen years of age, 
have been exhibited and lectured upon in vari- 
ous parts of the county, with the view of excit- 
ing the public sympathy on their behalf, and in 
favor of their tribe, which is represented to be 
in a miserable condition. The chief want is said 
to be that of fire-arms, to enable them to pro- 
cure an abundant supply of food. 

We regret to have to announce the death of 
Finn Magnusen, whose name, 23 one of the great- 
est archeologists of the north, is well knowa in 


Tue first of these pieces is a simple melody, | Europe; he was learned in the old Icelandic 


with an Introduction and Variations. The Intro- | 


duction and Air we prefer to the rest; and | 
though we have no great liking for this form of | 


literature, and the general literature of Scandi- 
navia, where he was a member of several learn- 
ed societies He had been in a weak state of 


presenting musical ideas, we must, in justice, | health for some time, and died on the 24th De- 


observe that the Variations, without making any | 
pretension, are very effective, and preserve the | 
theme well throughout. 

The Bolero is a piece of greater merit; it is | 
a light, lively composition, well put together, | 
with some very pleasing modulation. The air | 
coming up in the bass, on the return to the | 
original key, has a good effect. 

Both pieces can easily be executed by the} 
generality of performers We cannot lay them | 
down without commenting upon their style of | 


cember, in his 66th year. 
The eulogium on the lately deceased sister of 


| the King of the French, which appeared in the 


Journal des Debats, is attributed to M. Guizot. 
The Rev. David Trumbull, Evclish chaplain 
at Valparaiso, has started there au English news- 
paper, called the “* Neighbor.” 
Mr. Bentley announced for publication in 
January, ** The History of Auricular Confes- 
sion,” by Count C. P. de Lasteyrie, translated 


getting up. The notes stand out distinctly; no | by C. Cocks, B. L , 2 vols. post 8vo. “ Switzer- 
ugly crowding distorts the page or perplexes the land in 1847: with an Account of its Condition 
eye ; all can be read ata glance. The neat, un-| before the War,” by T. Mugge, edited by Mrs. 
pretending covers, have quite a foreign air. | Percy Sinnett, 2 vols. post 8vo. “ Five Years 
* | in China; from 1842 to 1847, with an Account 
Songs for the People, No. I1., February. | of the Occupation of the Island of Labuan and 
Pp. 48. Price 25 cents. Philadelphia: G. B. | the Island of Borneo by Her Majesty’s Forces,” 
Zieber & Co. |by Capt. Forbes, R.N., 8vo., with plates. 
A LITTLE publication intended to embody |‘ Rambles in the Romantic Parts of the Hartz 
American Music and Poetry, with a selection of | Mountains,” by Hans Christian Andersen, trans- 
the best songs of all nations. It is in a portable | lated by Charles Beckwith, post Svo., 103. 6d. 
form, and the vocal score of each song is brought | Mrs. Howitt’s New Novel, “ The Peasant and 
within the average compass of voices. An in- his Landlord,” 2 vols. post 8vo. 
strumental accompaniment is occasionally added. | Longman & Co. have nearly ready, Colonel 


The pages are profusely illustrated with wood | Mitchell’s Tour in Tropical Australia. 
engravings, much better executed than mightbe —— 


supposed from the price. We notice, however, | 
a slight slip of the artist, affecting the pendant of 
the ship on p. 69; it has apparently a breeze of 
its own to go by. There are several standard | 
songs in this No. Black-Eyed Susan, Rory | 
O'More, The Heaving of the Lead, &c., and if, 
the selections continue to be made with the same | 
judgment, the work cannot fail to meet with a| 
ready sale. We welcome every effort to extend 

and improve in the people a taste for music. 








Publishers’ Circular. 





AN NOUNCEMENTS. 

_ Messrs. Winey & Purnam have recently 
issued, “* Compend of the Phreno-Philosophy of 
Human Nature,” by J. Stanley Grimes, Coun- 
sellor at Law, formerly President of the Western 
Phrenological Society; Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the Charleston Medical Col- 
lege author of Etherology, &c., &c. 

_ Messrs. Wrut1ams & Brorners have just 
issued a novel by Alexander Dumas, entitled 
“Twenty Years After,” sequel to the Muske- 


Millet, 329 Broadway, announces for immedi- 
ate publication—Quadrilles from Ernani, by 
Julien; Valse & Cinque Temps, by Pugni; and 
The Word of God, by Wetmore, 








To ove Susscrivers.—In accordance with the notice 
in the concluding number of our second volume, we con- 
tinue“ The Literary World” to all parties who have not 
notified us to the contrary; therefore, all who receive 
this first number of the third volume, are considered sy. 
scribers, and will be charged as such. All who are desi 
rous of completing their files, should apply immediately 
for back numbers, as there are but few on hand. Our 
readers (from many of whom on the renewal of their 
subscriptions, we have received the highest compliments) 
can materially further the interests of this paper by ex- 
pressing their opinions relative to the work, and exerting 
their influence with their friends to procure subscribers to 
it. Should each subscriber send a name or two, the Pub- 
lishers would thea fully realize that success which has 
been so kindly destred. 

To Apvertisers and the Trapz the Publishers submit 
the importance of contributing to the efficient support of 
an enterprise which keeps actively before the country the 
claims of literature. The more the Trane can extend the 
circulation of this paper and resort to it as their medium 
of communication with the Reading Public and one an- 
other, the more certainly they promote their own in- 
terest. 

To ovr Excuanaes and contemppraries of the Country 
Press, we would say that the heavy expense which we 
are under in issuing our paper, and the entire uselessness 
of political and commercial news to a journal like ours, 
obliges us to adopt another plan of exchange, viz. a remit- 
tance for one half the amount of our regular subscription 
price, in addition to their paper in exchange ; or the names 
of two new subscribers with a remittance therefor, will 
entitle them to an extra copy free, without their paper in 
exchange. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


OneCopyone Year, . . . - «+ $309 
Two Copies “ . orone copy two years, 5 00 
Five “ iy + 0 one address, . + 1000 


Payments to be made in advance. 
Tn addition to the Agents for this paper, which we have 
previously announced, we give the following :— 


J. C. Morgan, 

Nesore, Wold & Co, { New Orleans. 

W. H. Weld, 

Thomas S. Waterman, \ Soliciting and Travelling Agents 


John B. Weld, } 

James Deering, 

Samuel Colman, Soliciting Agent, Washington, D.C. 

David V. Whiting, 227 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
Soliciting Agent. 

G. Fish, and David H. Evans, are the only authorized 
Soliciting Agents in this City. 

Booksellers, generally, are requested to act as Agents for 
= paper, for which the usual commission wiil be 
allowed. 


for the Southwestern States. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, 75 
One Column, on * Bt 00 
One Page, “ = ~ +» 00) 
Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 
YEARLY TERMS. 
Eighteen Lines, . wie aia orrarap ff 
a : ° - Ge - 4500 
One Column, . r ‘ . - 150 00 
One Pag . . ° wil sae ° - 400 00 
Act ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in before Tuesday 


of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will be 
inserted until forbidden, or at the convenience of the 
publishers. 

ApveRTIseRs ny THE YEAR, occupying more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
extra matter; and no allowance will be made when ad- 
oe are not sent to occupy or fill the space en- 
gaged. 

To Cuanet an ADVERTISEMENT, specific directions 
must be written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistakes. 

To Wrrapraw an ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week beforehand. 

OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 
136 Nassau st., cor. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM THE 
ldrH TO THE 29TH OF DECEMBER. 
ABBADIE (J.)\—The Deity of Jesus Christ essential to 


the Christian Religion. James Abbadie, D:D. 18mo. 
p. 360, cloth, Is, 6d. . 


ADAMS (W.)—The King’s M : an Historical 
Lig y the Rev. W. Adams. I pp. 124, cloth, 


Saas eee roy al = - 

ion, ; 

ADVICE TO CLERKS, and Hints to ; show- 
ing the Road to Preferment and Comfort. an 
rienced Clerk. 18mo. pp. 64, 

ZESCHYLI que supersunt omnia. Lt Paley, 








No. 54.) 


ESCHYLI contra Thebas; cum Fragmentis De- 
perditorum 


. Fredericus A. Paley. 8vo. pp. 
172, 


boards, 5s. 6d. 
ANALYSIS (An) of Ecclesiastical History, from the 
Birth of Christ to the Council of Nice, a. p. 325; with 
Examination Questions, and «li the Senate House Pa- 
pers hitherto set on that subject. 18mo. pp. 294, boards, 


4s. 
DERSEN (H. C.)—A Christmas Greeting to my Eng- 
Atish Face, By ans Christian Andersen. 12mo. pp. 


04, boards, 3s. 6d. 

ARNOLD (T. K.)—A Greek Grammar; intended as a suf- 
ficient Grammar of Reference for Schools and Colleges. 
By the Rev. Thomas Kerchever Arnold, 8vo. pp. 396, 
half-bound, 10s. 6d. 

BARLING (J.)—A Review of Trinitarianism, chiefly as it 
appears in Writings of Pearson, Bull, Waterland, 
&c.; with a brief Notice of sundry Passages of the New 
Testament. By J. Barling. Post 8vo. pp. 256, cloth, 5s. 

BARRETT (R. A. F.)—A Synopsis of Biblical Criticisms. 
Vol. 3, Part 1, 8vo. 530, cloth, 14s. 

BENNETT (J. H.)—Treatise on the Oleum Jecoris Aselli, 
or ‘od Liver Oil, as a Therapeatic Agent in certain 
Forms of Gout, Rheumatism, and Scrofula. New edi- 
tion, with an Appendix for 1847. By J. Hughes Ben- 
nett. vo. pp. 96, cloth, 4s. 

BINNEY (T.)—The Service of Song in the House of the 
Lord: an Oration and Argument. By ‘Thomus Binney. 
8vo. 60, sewed, Is. 

BLOOMFIELD (C. J.)—A Pastoral Letter to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of London. By Vharles James, Bishop of 


London. 8vo. pp. 20, sewed, 6d. 

BOOKSELLERS’ PERIODICAL BOOK, for facilitating 
the Keeping of Periodical Accounts, Folio, half bound, 
cloth sides, 5s., 7s., and 9s. 

BOOS (M.)—Life of Martin Boos, a Roman Catholic Cler- 
gyman in Germany. 18mo. pp. 192, sewed 6d. ; cloth, 

id 


1d. 

BOSANQUET (J W.)—Chronology of the Times of 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, considered with the view 
of correcting an Thirty-three Years in the re- 
ceived Chronology between the Capture of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar and the Birth of Christ; leading to 
an Explanation of the oy ay of the Seventy Weeks, 
the Recovery of the lost of the Jubilee, and the 
Rectification of several important Dates in Scripture 
Chronology. By J. Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. Part 1, 

8vo. 300, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

BIBLE. -Matthew Henry's Exposition : a new edition in 
3 vols, containing Supplementary Notes to each book in 
the Old Testament, to the Four Gospels, and the Acts 
of the Apostles, large additions to the Epistles and Apo- 
calypse, and numerous Wood Engravings illustrative of 
Biblical Scenes, Customs, and Objects, together with a 
Life of the Author. By the Rev. A. L. Gordon. Vol. 
1, 4to. 138 6d. 

BRITISH (THE) IMPERIAL CALENDAR for 1848. 
12mo. pp. 492, bound, 5s. 

BRITISH DIPLOMACY in the River Plate. 8vo. pp 56, 


sewed, Is. 

BROWNING’S (DR.) Convict Ship, with England's 
Exiles 3d edition, with an Appendix containing an Ac- 
count of the Removal of Convicts frou England and 
from Norfolk Island to Tasmania in the Pestonjee 
Bomunjee. 12mo. pp. 364, cloth, 5s. 

BUNBURY (C. J. F.)\—Journal of a Residence at the 
Cape of Good Hope, with Excursions into the Interior, 
and Notes on the Natural History and the Native Tribes. 
By CharlesJ F. Bunbury. Post 8vo. pp. 310, cl. 9s. 

BUNBURY (S.)—Evenings in the f= ore By Selina 
Bunbury. Post &vo, pp. 324, cloth, 5s. reduced. 

BYRON (LORD)--Tales and Poems. By Lord Byron. 
With 46 illustrative engravings on steel, by Edward 
Finden, from designs by Henry Warren. Royal 8vo. pp. 
290, cloth gilt, 21s. 

CAMPBELL’'S Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 3d Se- 
ries. Vols. 6 and 7, 8vo. pp. 1486, cloth, 30s. 

CARPENTER'S (W. B.) Popular Cyclopedia. 
5, post 8vo. cloth, reduced to 6s. each. 

CHEPMELL (E.C.)—A Domestic Homeopathy, restricted 
to its Legitimate Sphere of Practice; together with 
Rules for Diet and men. By Edward C. Chepmell. 
18mo. pp. 260, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

CLARKE (M. C.)—Shakspeare Proverbs; or, the Wise 
Saws of our Wisest Poet collected into a Modern In- 
pag By Mary Cowden Clarke. Square, pp. 146, 
cloth, 

COLLECTS for Sundays and Holidays throughout the 
Year, in the Order in which they occur in the Book of 

Prayer. into Verse. 18mo pp. 96, 
cloth, 3s. 

COUNCIL (THE) OF FOUR: aGame of Definitions. 
me ne. Acti Wallbridge. New edit. 32mo. pp. 110, 
cloth, 1s 6d. 

COWPER (W.)—The Task, Truth, and other Poems. By 
bear Cowper, Esq. 18:mo. pp 284, with frontispiece, 

oth, Is, 6d, 

DALTON (W.)—The Family Altar. By the Rev. W. 
Dalton. 6th edition, post 8vo. pp. 378, cloth, 5s. 

DE PORQUET (L. oe to Exercises on French Con- 
versation. By Louis Philippe De Porquet. 12mo. pp. 


72, sewed, Is. 
me aes TALES, for Youth. 18mo. pp. 260, cloth, 
s. Gd. 


DONALDSON (J.)—The Enemies of Agriculture, Botani- 
cal and ; being a brief Account of the Weeds, 


Vols. 1 to 


Extirpation or 

pp. 148, cloth, 5s. 
DRAPER (B. H.)—The Miracles of Our Lord Jesus. By 
ee B. H. Draper. 2 vols. in 1, 32mo. pp. 300, cloth, 


e 
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EMBURY (MISS).—Tales for the Young. By Miss Em- 


bury. 32mo. pp. 192, cloth, 2s. 

EMIGRANTS (THE) of Ahadarra. By William Carle- 
ton, ais ag 4 318, boards, Is. 

ESSIN IN (R. W.)\—The Middle Way; or, the Pro- 
vince of Patristic Divinity determined; to which is 
added, “ The Samaritan,” a Sermon. By Rev. R. W. 
Essington, M.A. 8vo. pp. 36, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

EVENTFUL HISTORY of Mrs. Fitzroy Slam’s Trip to 
Italy. Edited by Fiddlestick-and-Rubbish. Square, pp. 
62, with illustrations, sewed 1s. 

EXCERPTA PROTESTANTIA, comprising a View of the 
Church of Engiand, in the aspect of her Articles and 
Homilies. 12mo. pp. 94, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

FAMILY (THE) JO MILLER: a Drawing-Room Jest- 
Book. 12mo. pp. 216, with Illustrations by Kenny Mea- 
dows. Richards, Doyle, &c., cloth, 5s. 

ERY (E.)—Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry : with 
Extracts from her Letters and Journal. Edited by Two 
of her Daughters. (fn 2 vols.) Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 532, 
cloth, 12s, 

GARDINER (W.)—Sights in Italy: with some Account 
of the Present State of Music and the Sister Arts in that 
Country. By William Gardiner. 8vo. pp. 416, cloth, 


16s. 

GIL BLAS; from the French of Le Sage. By T. Smol- 
lett. With an Account of the Author's Life. 18mo. pp. 
654, cloth, 3s. 

GREGORY (W.)—Ontlines of Chemistry, for the use of 
Stadents. By W. Gregory, M.D. 2d edition, enlarged, 
12mo. pp. 670, with engravings on wood, cloth, 12s. 

HACTENUS: more Droppings from the Pen that wrote 
“A Thousand Lines,’ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 
12mo. pp. 92, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HALL (S8.)—The Large General Library Atlas. Edited 
by Sydney Hall. Parts | to 3, 4to. coloured, each, 6s. 
HALLAM (H.)—Introduction to the Literature of Europe 
in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. By Henry Hallam, 

F.R.A.S. 3d edit. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1886, boards, 36s. 

HALLIWELL (J. O.)—The Nursery Rhymes of England; 
collected chiefly from Oral Tradition. Edited by James 
Orchard Halliwell, Esq. 4th edition, 12mo. pp. 250, with 
illustrations, bourds, 4s. 6d. 

HAMILTON (J.)—Mount of Olives, and other Lectures 
on Prayer., By the Rev. James Hamilton. New edi- 
tion, [8ino. pp. 222, cloth, 1s, 6d. 

HANDBOOK of the History of the Spanish and French 
Schools of Painting ; intended as a Sequel to Kugler’s 
Handbooks. By Sir Edmund Head, Bart. 12mo. pp. 
388, cloth, 12s. 

HARDWICKE.—The Life of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke: with Selections from his Correspondence, Diaries, 
Speeches, and Judgments. By George Harris, E-q 
3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1685, cloth, 45s. 

HENRY OF EICHENFELS; or, How a Child learned 
to Know that there is a God: a Tale for Children. 
‘Translated from the German. Square, pp. 140, cloth, 


2s. 6d. 

HERODOTUS.—A New and Literal Version, from the 
Text of Baehr; with a Geographical and General Index. 
By Henry Cary, M.A. Square, pp. 6!4, with portrait, 
cloth, 5s. 

HERODOTUS.-—Notes on Herodatus, original and selected 
from the best Commentators. By Dawson W. Turner. 
8vo, pp. 474, cloth, 12s. 

HEROINES (THE) OF SHAKSPEARE; comprising the 
principal Female Characters in the Plays of the great 
Poet. Engraved under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Heath, from Drawings by Eminent Artists. Folio, with 
45 plates and letterpress, plain, £2. 2s.; colored, 

3s. 


£3. 13s. 6d. 

HIGGINS (W. M.)—The Earth; its Physical Condition 
and most Remarkable Phenomena. By W. M. Higgins 
New edition, 12mo. pp. 388, cloth, reduced to 6s, 

HOSKING (W.)—A Guide to the Proper Regulations of 
puldings in Towns as a Means of Promoting and Secur- 
ing the Health, Comfort, and Safety cf the Inhabitants 
By William Hosking. Post 8vo. pp. 298, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT (A.V)—Cosmos: Sketch of a Physical De- 
scription of the Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Translated under the superintendance of Lieutenunt-Col. 
Sabine, RA. Vol. 2, Parts 1 and 2, 8vo. each pp, 120, 


sewed, 2s. 6d. 

JAMES (G. P. R.)—The Little Ball O’Fire ; or, the Life 
and Adventures of John Marston Hall. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 8vo. pp. 398, with a steel engraving, 


cloth, 8s, 

JARVINE’S Naturalist’s Library. People’s edition, 
Vol. 33, 12mo. pp. 270, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

JAY (W.)—The Works of William Jay. Collected and 
revised by Himsrlf. Vol. 11, post 8vo. pp. 714, cloth, 
7s. 6d. ; Vol. 12, post 8vo. pp. 696, cloth, 7s. 6d 

JOHNSON (LIFE OF).—Boswell’s Lie of Johnson ; in- 
cluding their Tour to the Hebrides. By the Right fon. 
John Wilson Croker. New edition, thoroughly revised, 
with much additional matter, royal 8vo. pp. 894, with 
portraits, cloth, 19s. 

JOHNSON.—Boswell's Rig) of — nye fmeyy 
With copious Notes a jographica ustrations, by 
Malone New edition, 8vo. pp. 590, cloth, 7s. 6d.; half 


morocco, 9s. 
JORDAN (J.)—Scriptural Views of the Sabbath of God. 
By the Rev. John Jordan, B.A. Fep. 8vo. pp. 250, 


Is. 

KAVANAGH (J )—The Three Paths ; a Story for Young 
People. By ‘Julia Kavanagh. With Illustrations by 
A w Maclure. 12mo. pp. 234, cloth, 5s. 

KEITH (A. J.)—Evidence of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. by Alexander Keith, D.D. 36th edition, 
much enlarged, 8vo. pp. 606, cioth, 20s. 

KENNED . H.)—The Child’s Latin Primer; or, 
First ee. . with Model Ques- 
“ons and Exercises, from an Elementary Latin Gram- 
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pont by Benjamin H. Kennedy, D.D. 12mo. pp. 104, 

cloth, 2s. 

KENNEDY (J.)—The Jewish Exile; or, Religion Exem- 
plified in the Life and Character of Daniel. By the Rev. 
John Kennedy. 12mo. pp. 208, cloth, 2s. 

KENNY (E. E, C.)—Short Hints and Observations on the 
Arrangement and Management of Lunatic Asylums. By 

_ Eyre E. C. Kenny. 8vo. vp. 80, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

KNAPP (F.)—Chemical Technology; or, Chemistry 
Applied to the Arts and Manufactures. By F. Knapp. 
‘Translated and edited, with numerous additions, by Dr. 
Thos. Richardson and Dr. Edmund Ronalds. Vol. I. 
8vo. pp. 578, with 290 woodcuts. cloth, 21s. 
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BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’S 
FORTY-SEVENTH NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED 


MONDAY, MA 


RCH 27, 1848. 


HE undersigned announce the next regular TRADE SALE to be commenced at the above date. It will be con- 
ducted under the same regulations as the last one. Consignments of 


BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, BINDERS’ CLOTH, LEATHER, 


&c., are res ly solicited. 
Partic 


The commission, as heretofore charged, of seven und 


ars for the Printing should be furnished immediately, as the Catalogue is now at Press. 


a half per cent. includes guarantee and interest on sales, 


catalogues, and advertising, and every other charge except freight and insurance; and the sales are rendered and 
cashed within = days. 
The usual advances will be inade on the receipt of goods, when required. 


f5 if 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 
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OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or 8S Hours of a 
Student in Paris. By A. K.Gardner, M.D. $1. 

“In its graphic and spirited descriptions of the insti- 
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lis, it is w in interest by any other work that 
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RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN, Edited by L. Maria 
Child. Ca tt a on $i. 

WORKS OF ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D. A New Edition. 
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Maria Child. I2mo. 75 cents. fsif 


NEW MEDICAL WORKS. 


JUST READY 


RANKING’S HALF YEARLY ABSTRACT 
OF THE 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


No 6 for February, 1843, containing a complete account 
of the Uses of Chioroform, with an engraving of a cheap 
and efficient Inhaler. 

The character of “ Ranking’s Abstract” is familiar to 
all. It is intended to preserve, and nt in a condensed 
form, all that is most valuable in the periodical and cur- 
rent medical literature of the day. The design is well 
conceived and ably carried out,and there is no other 
source within our knowledge whence such a variety and 
amount of choice matter can be obtained. 

iP Back Nos. or complete sets furvished, bound or 
unbound, 


Price 75 cents per Number, $1 30 per Year. 
THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER 


AND 


STUDENT’S LIBRARY. 


Volume 1, price $1 25. 
CONTAINING 


ELEMENTS OF THE PRINCIPLES 
AND 


PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY. 
By DAVID H. TUCKER, M.D. 

Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, and 
late Professor of Midwifery iu the Franklin Medical 
Coilege Philadelphia. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

This work is the first of a Series of books to be publish- 
ed under the above general title, in a cheap form, at about 
one half the usual of Medical books—to comprise 
works on all the and Practical branches of 
Medicine, forming a convenient Library of Reference for 
the Practitioner, or a cheap set of Tezt-Books for the 
Medical Student. 

Price done up ina suitable form for mailing, $1 25; bound 
in cloth $1 50, or sheep $1 75. 

Other Volumes are in preparation, and will follow im- 


IN - & BLAKISTON, ; 
tf atid Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 








BOOK-BINDERY 
F% SALE—Comprising a full set of Tools used in 
Blank, School, and Job-work—all in good order. 
‘They comprise Austin's Cutting Machine, Hoe's Ruling do., 
Slabbing do, &c. 

The above will be sold at a bargain, and a person wish- 
ing to continue the business where it now is, can pay a 
large part in work. 

The above was established 17 years since and has em- 
ployed from 6 to 16 persons. Apply Post paid, to 

Cc. MORSE, 

fl2 eow3t* 20 Buffalo st., Rochester, N. Y. 


A REAL FAMILY BOOK. 
LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 


Will Publish on Saturday, 
NO. I. PRICE 25 CENTS, OF THE 
CYCLOPADIA 

OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. 
By Rev. K. Arvine, Pastor of the Providence Church, 

New York. With an Introduction by Rev. G 

Cheever, D.D. To be completed in 8 Nos. 25 cts. each. 

The arrangement and contents of this work are ad- 
mirable, and of exceeding interest, and have been prepared 
with infinite labor and research. A book fur every 
family, which all, old and young, will delight to read. It 
will make an elegant octavo volume of about 800 pages, 
each subject under its appropriate head, forming an in- 
valuable aid to the clergyman, student, and Sabbath 
school teacher, as well as a vast fund of profitable infor- 
mation to the general reader. 
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EDWARDS’S WORKS, 

New edition, 4 vols. octavo, Library style ; to which 
has been added, for the first time, at great expense, 
acomplete set of Scripture Texts. 

BARNES’S ISAIAH, 
New and revised Edition. 2 vols. 18mo. 
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abridged by Albert Barnes, author of “ Notes on the 
Gospels.” LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 
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rPWIE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, Com- 
prising every variety of infurmation for ordinary and 
holiday occasions. There has been, heretofore, no Ameri- 
can Cookery Kook sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 
wants of all, both to prepare the cheapest and most cco- 
nomical food in the best manner, and fare sumptuously 
;every day. Not only is it hoped that those native here 
‘and to the manner born, but foreiguers. adopted citizens, 
| will give it a fair trial, thereby getting to themseives a 
| complete, practical, and uniform system of cookery. It is 
put ap in two styles of binding, to come within the means 
of all to purchase. Price tor the full bound, 75 cents ; 
paper, 50 cents. 
For sale by most of the booksellers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 
o16 3m* T. J, CROWEN, Publisher, 643 Broadway 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereotype Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
hus heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and forjexecuting MaraematicaL Works, and 
Worxs in Forxien Laxovaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 


Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 








Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 





United States. 





THE CREAM OF THE LONDON PRESS!!! 





Complete! with Twelve Original Engravings. 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES 


CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. 


BY ALBERT SMITH, 
Author of “ Rejected Addresses,” etc., ete. 
PRICE 75 CENTS, 
Wherever we dip, we find something rich. Often are 
we led to imagine that Tom Hood has thrown off a new 
story, ur that Dickens has chosen a surprise—so excellent- 


ly are some of the great points of these authors imitated. 
The illustrations, too, are as good as the reading.—Atilas. 


BRIAN O’LINN ; 


OR, LUCK IS EVERYTHING. 
With numerous illustrations by Cruikshank. 
Price 50 Cents. 

The author of this book is Col. W. H. Maxwell, whose 
“Hector O'Halloran,” “ Wild Sports of the West,” and 
many others, have met with a sule almost unparalleled, 
and which must be most gratifying to the gallant com- 
mander, Only think, too, a half guinea book selling for 
Fifty Cents—with the original designs! 


WALLACE : 


THE HERO OF SCOTLAND. 
The London edition, with all the engravings. 
Price 50 Cents. 
A second edition is now ready. No historical romance, 
lately published, presents so fair claims to merit as this, 
It is unrivalled as a dramatic production. 


LPP PLL SE PLP LLL DDL 


CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 


Second Series-—the Contents entirely new. 
BY THE LATK 


JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


EDITED BY MRS. NEAL. 
ILLLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNED BY DARLEY. 

Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Neal has given to the public a volume of sketches 
left by her late husband for publication. There is a fine 
vein of humor and discriminative philosophy ranning 
through these Sketches that commends them to the con- 
femplative reader, while they will not fail to amuse an 
idle hour most agreeably. The illustrations by Darley are 

spirited and humorous. 


CORINNE; OR, ITALY. 
BY MADAME DE STAEL, 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

The present edition, for its typographical execution and 
general appearance, is worthy of place in any library. 
On the merits of “ Corinne” we need not descant, it has 
become a stxndard classic in the department of works of 
fiction.- -Albion. 











ESTHER DE MEDINA: or, The Crimes of London, by 
Reynolds. Beautifully illustrated. 


LIFE IN LONDON, by the same. Gorgeously illustrated, 
from the original designs, $1. 


ELLEN MONROE. Sequel to the above, uniform in 
beauty and embellishment, $1. 


LOVES OF PARIS. From the French; accompanied by 
all the Paris engravings, $1. 

GEORGE LOVELL, by James Sheridan Knowles, 25 
cents. 

THE OLD CONVENTS OF PARIS, 25 cents 

THE CRATER; or, Vulcan's Peak : a Tale of the Pacific, 
by James Fenimore Cooper, E-q., author of * The 
Spy,’ “ Last of the Mohicans,” &c., 2 vols., 50 cents. 

MARTIN, THE FOUNDLING, by Sue, 75 cents. 

The same, illustrated, $1. 

ROSE SOMERVILLE; or, a Wife’s Devotion, 25 cents, 

THE FIRST FALSE STEP, 25 cents. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE, 5) cents. 

TOM CRINGLE’S LOG, 50 cents. 

SIR HENRY MORGAN, THE BUCCANEER, 25 cents, 

JACK ASHORE;; or, the Man Before the Mast, 25 cents. 

THE OLD COMMODORE, 25 cents. 

RATTLIN THE REEFER, 25 cents. 

THE OCEAN CHILD, 25 cents. 

LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN, 25 cents. 

TALES OF THE SPANISH SEAS, 25 cents. 





BOOKS IN PRESS—NEARLY READY. 
LAUNCELOT WIDGE, by Hooton. 
EVA; or, the Isles of Life and Death, by Maturin. 
THE OAK OPENINGS; or, the Bee Hunter, by Cooper 


And many others. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
fbi2t 222 B y, cor. Ann st. 


BEAR aS 

















| NEW BOOKS PRESS. 
CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA, 


Intend Publishing the following : 
I 


GREAT AND HEROIC DEEDS OF 
WOMEN. 


BY MISS STARLING. 
i 


TWIDDLETHUMB TOWN. By Douglas 
Jerrold, Esq. 


itt, 
PADDIANA ; or, Scraps and Sketches of Irish 
Life. By the Author of “ The Hot Water Cure.” 


Iv. 


A NEW POETICAL ROMANCE. By the 
Author of “ The New Timon.” 


v. 

THE POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF 
Modern Domestic Medicine. By Keith Imray, M.D. 
1 vol. 8vo. with colored I’lates. 


vi. 

THE FEMALE POETS OF GREAT 
Britain, Chronologically Arranged. By Frederick Row- 
ton. 


Vil 

TALES AND POEMS OF LORD BYRON. 
With elegant Illustrations; uniform with “ Childe 
Harold,” in 1 vol. 


Vii. 

SECRET AND HISTORICAL MEMOIRS 
of the EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By Mad'ile Le Nor- 
a Translated from the French, by J. M. Howard, 


Ix. 
THRILLING INCIDENTS OF THE WARS 
of the United States. With 300 Engravings, 1 vol. 8vo. 
pages. 


a. 
WHOM TO MARRY. By One who has 
refused twenty Good Offers. 


XI. 
THE TRIUMPHS OF WOMAN. A Tale. 
By Charles Rowcroft. 


x1. 
THE EMIGRANT OF AGHADARA. 
By William Carleton. 


XII. 
VALENTINE VOX, The Ventriloquist. 


Complete in 1 vol. 
xIv. 
NAPOLEON AND THE MARSHALS OF 


the Empire. By Eminent Authors. With 16 fall 
length Portraits in Military Costume. 


XV. 
WAGGARIES AND 


Wm. E. Burton, Comedian. 
signs by Darley. 


VAGARIES. By 
With eight original Ve- 


XVI. 
MAJOR JONES'S TRAVELS ‘THROUGH 


the United States. with original Desigus by Diriey, 
Engraved by Gilbert & Gihon. 


XVI. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY’S POEMS. A New 
Edition. } vol. }2mo. 
XVII. 
SOUTHEY’S ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY, 


Hiswry, and General Literature. Uniform with 
“ Macaulay’s Miscellanies.”’ 


XIX. 
THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC; or, | 


Workshop Companion. By William Templeton. 


XX. 
CELEBRATED WOMEN OF FRANCE. 
By M. Le Roux de Lincy. 


XXI. 


THE FEMALE POETS OF EUROPE 
and America. In | vol. #vo. Uniform with “ The 
Poets of America.” 


XXII. 
DUFFY’S LIBRARY OF IRELAND. In 
Uniform Volumes, at 25 cents each. fl2e¢ 









Second Series of Campbell's Lord Chancellors. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish This Day, 
The Second Series, being Volumes IV, and V. of 


LIVES 


OF THE 


LORD CHANCELLORS, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN 
OF GEORGE IV. 


By LORD CAMPBELL, 


In two Volumes, Crown Octavo, Neatly Printed, to match 
former volumes. 


HIS Series contains the lives of Lord Maynard, Lord 
Trevor, Lord Somers, Lord Wright, Lord Cowper, 
Lord Harcourt, Lord Macclesfield, Lord King, Lord ‘Talbot, 
Lord Hardwicke, Lord Northington, Lord Camden, Lord 
Yorke, Lord Bathurst, and Lord Thurlow. 

‘The First Series, in three volumes, comprises the Chan- 
cellors from the Earliest Times till the Revolution of 
1688. 

The Third Series, completing the work, will be publish- 
ed in February, in two volumes to match, and will be de- 
voted to the Memoirs of Lords Loughborough, Erskine, 
and Eldon. 

Either Series sold separately. 

“ A work which will take its place in our libraries as 
one of the most brilliant and valuable contributions to the 
literature of the present day. 

“The cheerful gossiping, informal manner of the story 
telling is a charm, not a fault—interspersed as it is with 
elaborate criticisms, where the subject craves for them, 


and not betraying the writer into rash judgments, or care- 
less marshalling, or statement of facts.""—4Atheneum, Dec., 


“ Lord Campbell has, we think, rendered a very ee 
ble service, not only to the legal profession, but to the his- 
tory of the country, by the preparation of this important 
and elaborate work. [t contains a great body of interest- 
ing and useful information, both on the of our ju- 
risprudence, on that of our judicial system, and also on 
the state of the constitution, and the various events in our 
civil annals at different periods of time "—Law Review. 


“ All this, however, is trifling criticism in relation toa 
work of such sterling merits—one of very great labor, of 


richly diversified interest, and we are satisfied, of lasting | 


value and estimation. There are many who can pick 
holes and point out patches—but we doubt if there be half 
a dozen living men who could produce a Biographical Se- 
ries, on such a scale, at all likely to command so much 
applause from the candid among the learned, as well as 
from the curious of the laity.”— Quarterly Review, Jan., 
1848. 

* The brilliant success of this work in England, is by no 
means greater than its merits. It is certainly the most 
brilliant contribution to English history made within our 
recollection; it has the charm and freedom of Biography 
combined with the elaborate and careful comprehensive- 
ness of History."—New York Tribune. 


LEA & BLANCHARD 
Have in Press, and nearly ready for Publication, 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY GOLDING BIRD, M.D. 


From the Third and much Improved London Edition, in 
one volume, large 12mo. with over Four 
Hundred Woodcuts. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG. 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Two vols. 12ino. with beautifal [lustrations. 





THE DISPENSATORY AND THERAPEU- 
TICAL REMEMBRANCER. 


BY JOHN MAYNE, M.D. 


With Additions and References to the United States 
Pharmacope@ia and United States Dispensatory. 
By R. E. Gaurrira, M.D. 


In one 12mo. volume. fi2tf 








Just Published by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GENERAL TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF ; comprising 
Memoirs of Generals Taylor, Worth, Wool, and Butler 
Colonels May, Cross, Clay, Hardin, Yell, Hays, anq 
other distinguished officers attached to General T'ay|or's 
Army. Interspersed with namerous Anecdotes of the 
Mexican War, and Personal Adventures of the Officers, 
Compiled from Public Documents and Private Corres. 

dence. With accurate Portraits, and other beautify) 
lustrations. In one volume, 12mo., cloth, gilt backs. 


GENERAL SCOTT AND HIS STAFF; Comprising 
Memoirs of Generals Scott, Twiggs, Smith, Quitman, 
Shields, Pillow, Lane, Cadwaliader, Patterson. and 
Pierce ; Colonels Childs, Riley, Harney, and Butler, and 
other distinguished Officers attached to General Scott's 
Army: together with Notices of General Kearney, (o- 
lonels Doniphan, Fremont, and other Officers distin 
guished in the Conquest of California and New Mexico. 
and Personal Adventures of the Officers. Compiled 
from Public Documents and Private Correspondence 
With accurate Portraits, and other beautiful [ilustra 
tions. In one voluine, 12mo. cloth, gilt backs. 

TRISTRAM SHANDY.—The Life and Opinions of Tris 
tram Shandy, Gentleman, comprising the Hutnorous 


Adventures of Uncle Toby and Cor Trim. By 
Laurence Sterne. With Illustrations ved by Gil- 
bert and Gihon from Designs by Darley Price 50 cents. 


CAMP LIFE OF A VOLUNTEER.—A Campaign in 
Mexico; or, A Glimpse at Life in Camp. By “One 
who has seen the Elephant.” Price 25 cents. 

“ This is a rich, racy, and piquant chronicle of the glories 
of Mexicans and Musquitoes, Grenadiers and Gueril|as, 
Stoccadoes and Senoritas, Jungles and Jackasses, Ranchie- 
ros and Revolvers,” &c. &c. 

IDENTITIES OF LIGHT AND HEAT, OF CALORIC 
and Electricity. By UC. Campbell Cooper, Just Pub- 


lished. 
*,* Invaluable to all Professors and Students of Chemis- 
try. 

LIFE OF GENERAL TAYLOR. By J. Reese Fry and 
R. T. Conrad, with beautiful illustrations, designed by 
Darley. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth gilt. Just Published. 

THE CARPENTER’S NEW GUIDE, by Nicholson; 
with numerous additions and all the late improvements. 
By William Johnson, Architect. 1 vol. 4to., bound, 84 
plates. Just published. 

THE ERRORS OF MODERN INFIDELITY, illustrated 
and refuied by 8. M. Schmucker, A.M. In 1 vol. 12m». 
cloth. Just published. 

LAURENCE STERNE’S WORKS, with a Life of the 
Author, written by himself, with 7 beautiful i!lustra- 
tions, engraved by Gilbert and Gihon from designs by 
Darley. 1 vol.8vo., cloth gilt. 

THE AMERICAN LACON. 
Preparing. 

RUSCHENBERGER’S NATURAL HISTORY, contain- 
ing the whole of this valuable series for public and pri 
vate libraries. With 971 illustrations. In2 vols. 12mv., 
half Tarkey morocco. 

MASON’'S FARRIER AND STUD-BOOK, new edition; 
with over one hundred pages additional matter, Tables, 
al pt John 8. Skinner, Esq. 1 vol. I2mo., well 

nd. 


Selected by John Grigs. 


HINDS’ FARRIERY AND STUD-BOOK, new edition ; 
with over one hundred pages additional matter, ‘Tables, 
oS John 8. Skinner, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo., well 


THE CLERGYMAN’S ASSISTANT IN READING 
a By Rev. W. H. Odenheimer. 1 vol. 12inv. 
cloth. 

GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 

No. 14 North Fourth 8t., Philad. 


COMPEND OF THE PHRENO-PHILOSO- 
PHY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


BY J. STANLEY GRIMES. 


Counsellor at Law, formerly President of the Western 
Phrenological Society; Professor of Medical Jurispru- 
dence in the Castleton Medical College; author of Ether- 
ology, &c., &c., &e. 
12mo. Cloth. 38 Cents, 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
Conducte.! by Professor B. B. Epwarps and E. A. Park, 
bt the special co-operation of Dr. Ropinson and Prof. 
ART, 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1848. 
Being the 1st number for the present year. 
Published Paty. Subscription price $4 per aanum, 
od 


or One Dollar each single numbers. 
*,* Persons become trul 
webtahi Thea subscribers to this y 


wishing to 
ogical and Literary Review, will ive it 
by mail, Postage i auiigdbemee 
Tt will also be sent reguiarly to city subscribers. 


febS WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broadway. 
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sor Ollendorff. yet em of cmt “ < 
of the language, to impart to the scholar a thorough know = ars - Earl 
sidered that Ollendorff’s ater 2 have taken the precedence, both in Europe and the United States, in the well-culti- | LOW (DAVID).—AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE 
vated fields of French and German philology, those who are acquainted with the peculiarly defective and insufficient | _ of the Simple Bodies of Chemistry. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 87. 


character of elementary treatises on the Spanish language, will at once appreciate the importance and utility of the | NOAD (HENRY M.)—LECTURES ONELECTRICITY, 
present work. \ 
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BY D. APPLETON & CO. 


200 BROADWAY. 


ee ee ee a oo eee 


I. 
THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND CONCLUSION 
OF THR 


FLORIDA WAR: 


TO WHICH Is APPENDED 


PRIVATES OF THE U. S. ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS, 
WHO WERE KILLED IN BATTLE OR DIED OF DISEASE. 
AS ALSO THE NAMES OF 


Officers who were Distinguished by Brevets, and the names of others recommended. 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


ORDERS FOR COLLECTING THE REMAINS OF THE DEAD IN FLORIDA, AND THE 


CEREMONY OF INTERMENT AT ST. AUGUSTINE, EAST FLORIDA, 
ON THE FOURTEENTH DAY OF AUGUST, 1842. 


By JOHN T. SPRAGUE, 
Brevet Captain of the United States Army. 


Illustrated with a Map and Wood Engravings, 
One Volume octavo. 


OLLENDORFF'S 


THE 


SPANISH LANGUAGE, 


WITH 


AN APPENDIX, 


Containing a brief, but comprehensive Recapitulation of the Rules, as well as of all the Verbs, 


both Regular and Irregular, so as to render their use easy and familiar 
to the most ordinary capacity. 
TOGETHER WITH 


PRACTICAL RULES FOR SPANISH PRONUNCIATION, AND MODELS OF 


SOCIAL AND COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
TRE WHOLE DESIGNED 
FOR YOUNG LEARNERS AND PERSONS WHO ARE THEIR OWN INSTRUCTORS. 


BY M. VELASQUEZ anp F. SIMMONNE. 
Professors of the Spanish & French Languages. 
One Volume, 12mo. 


The plan of this work is substantially the same with that of the French, German, and Italian Grammars of Profes- , : - 
a series of Lessons so arranged as gradually to eliminate every idiom and construction | Science, and [lustrating Passages of Scripture. 1 vol. 
practice. Whenit is con-|  8vo. $3 


of both its theory and 


MI. 
LANETON PARSONAGE : 
A TALE. 
SECOND PART. 
By the author of * Amy Herbert,” ‘ Gertrude,” ‘ Margaret Percival,” etc. 
EDITED BY THE 
REV. W. SEWELL, B.D. 


One volume 12mo. Uniform with the First Series. 


Iv. 
THE SKETCHES: 
THREE TALES. 
1. WALTER LORIMORE. 
3. THE LOST INHERITANCE. 
By the author of “* Amy Herbert,” “ The Old Man’s Home,” and “ Hawkstone.” 
Illustrated with Engravings. 
One volume 12mo. 


v. 
A SYSTEM OF 
ENGLISH VERSIFICATION ; 
CONTAINING 
RULES FOR THE STRUCTURE OF 
THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSES. 
Mlustrated by Numerous Examples from the best Poets. 


BY ERASTUS EVERETT, A.M. 
One vol, 12mo. 75 cts. (Vow Ready.) 


2. THE EMBLEMS OF LIFE. 


MODERN 
ENGLISH WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


, TURNER (W.)—ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
| Eighth edition. Edited by Justus Liebig, M.D., Professor 
| of Chemistry in the University of Giessen, and William 
| Gregory, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University 
| Of Edinburgh. Complete in 1 vol. thick 8vo. $8 50. 
| OF, in separate Parts. Part I , Organic Chemistry, $4 25. 
| Part IT., $4. 25. 

*,* The most recent and complete Manual of Chemistry 
| published. 

| KNAPP (F.)—CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ; or, Che- 
| mistry applied to the Arts and to Manufactures. Edited, 
| with numerous Notes and Additions, by Dr. Edmund 


| Ronald and Dr. Tho Richardson. 8 
RECORD OF OFFICERS, NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, MUSICIANS, AND) 212 engravings on wood. Vol.,8¥0. $3730 


Vol. 1, 8vo. $575. 

ROSE (H.)\—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON CHE- 
mical Analysis, including Tables for Calculations in 
Analysis. Translated from the French, and from the 

fourth German edition, with Notes and Additions by A. 

Formandy. | vol. 8vo. $4. 

BALMAIN (WM. H.)}—LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY 

for the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in the 

Universities, and Readers who wish to learn the Funda- 

— Principles and the Leading Facts. 1 vol. 12mo. 
ioe 





} 

{ 

{ACCUM (FRED'K).—CHEMICAL AMUSEMENTS; 

| comprising a Series of Curious and Instructive Experi- 
inents in Chemistry, which are easily performed, and 
unattended with danger. Fourth edition, with plates. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


LIEBIG (JUSTUS).—FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
Chemistry, and its Relation to Commerce, Physiology, 


{ 
{ and Agriculture. Edited by John Gardner, M.D. 1 vol. 
| 16mo. $1 50. 


NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK | #166 (kopert)—exPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ; 


Chewical and Agricu'tural; showing Carbon to be a 
compound body, made by Plants, and decomposed by 
Putrefaction. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 

PARNELL (EDWARD A).—ELEMENTS OF CHE- 
mical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative. New 
edition, revised throughout, and considerably enlarged. 
lvol. 8vo. $4. 

FRESENIUS (DR. C. R.)—INSTRUCTION IN CHE- 
mical Analysis (Qualitative), with a Preface by Professor 
Liebig. Edited by 1. Lloyd Bullock. 2d edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. $250. 

Quantitative. 1 vol. 8vo. $4. 


FRANCIS (G).—CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. Ilus- 
trating the Theory, Practice, and Application, of the 
Science of Chemistry, and containing the Properties, 

. Uses, Manufacture, Purification, and Analysis, of all In- 

organic Substances, with numerous Engravings of Appa 

j ratus, &e. 3dedition. 1 vol. 8vo, $1 75. 

\ 

' 

| 











THOMPSON (THOMAS).—FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
Chemistry. 2 vols. 8vo. &3 50. 

GRIFFITHS (THOMAS)—CHEMISTRY OF THE 
Four Seasons: an Essay principally concerning Natural 
Phenomena admitting of Interpretation by Chemical 


comprising Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, 
Magneto and Thermo-Electricity. A new und greatly 
enlurged edition, illustrated by nearly 300 weodcuts, 1 
| vol. 8vo. $3 75. 

| FARADAY (MICHAEL).—EXPERIMENTAL  RE- 
| searches in Electricity. 2 vols. 8vo. $7 50. 
CHEMICAL MANIPULATIONS. Third edition, 
} I vol 8vo. $4 75. 

{LARDNER (DIONYSIUS) and C, V. WALKER.—A 
i Maoual of Electricity, Magnetism, and Meteorology. 2 
| vols. lime. $3 50. 

| PLATTNER (C, PF.) —THE USE OF THE BLOWPIPE 
| in the Examination of Minerals, Ores, Furnace Pro- 
ducts, and other Metallic Combinations, Translated 








from the German with Notes, by James 8. Murgeratt. 
} With a Preface by Professor Liebig. 1 vol. 8vo. $3. 
GRIFFIN (J. J)—CHEMICAL RECREATIONS; A 
Popular Compendium of Experimental Chemistry for 
the use of Beginners. Ninth edition, entirely rewritten 
and illustrated by Engravings. 1 vol. 16mo. SI 87. 
GREGORY (WILLIAM.)—OUTLINES OF CHEMIS- 
try for the use of Students. With Engravingson Wood. 


1 vol. 16mo. 35. 
APPLETON & CO., Importers, 
200 Broadway. 


D, A. & Co, Publish, 


FRESENIUS.—CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. ELEMEN- 
tary Instruction in Chemical Analysis. By Dr. C. 
Rhemigius Fresenius. With a Preface by Prof. Liebig. 
Edited by I. Lloyd Bullock. 12mo., cloth, $1. 

“This Introduction to Practical Chemistry is admitted 
to be the most valuable Elementary Instructor in Chemical 
Analysis for scientific operatives, and for pharmaceutical 
chemists, which has ever been presented to the public.” 
LIEBIG.—FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 

and its relation to Commerce, Physiology, and Agricul- 

ture. By Jus‘us Liebig, M.D. by John Gardner, 

M.D. One volume, 25 cts. bound. 

“The Letters contained in this little volume embrace 
some of the most important points of the Scierce of Che- 
mistry, in their application to Natural Philosophy, Physi- 
ology, Agriculture, and Commerce.” 
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A LARGE 


ASSORTMENT OF 


WORKS 









[Feb. 12. 





ON MATHEMATICS, 
OPTICS, ASTRONOMY, PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY, MECHANICS, &c., &c, &c. 


FOR SALE BY WILEY & PUTNAM, 


161 BROADWAY, 


MARR (W.)—ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL. 16mo. cloth, 75 cts. 

MANN (ROBT. J.)\—THE PLANETARY AND STEL- 
lar Universe. 1} . half calf, marbled edges, $2 37. 
MURPHY (ROBT.)—THEORY OF ALGEBRAIC 

EQUATIONS. 8vo. cloth, $1 25. 

—— ON ELECYRICITY. 8vo. bds. $2. 

MOIGNO (M. L’ABBE).—REPERTOIRE D'OPTIQUE 
Moderne ou analyse compléte des travaux modernes 
relatifs aux Phenoménes de la Lumiére—Premiére 
Partie. Svo. $2 25. 

MICROMETER AND MICROSCOPE, Treatise on, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 7th edition, 4to. $!. 

MILLER’S (W. H.) DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
3d edition, 8vo. boards, $1 75. 


MATHEMATICAL MISCELLANY. Conducted by Prof. 
C. Gill. Nos. 2 to 8 inclusive, each 75 cts. 

MATHEMATICIAN (THE). Edited by Davis, Ruther- 
ford, and Fenwick. Vol. 1—complete 4 Nos. of vol. 2; 
10 Nos, each $1. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 12mo. 
cloth, $l. 

—— PRINCIPLES OF, EXPLAINED. Roan, 75 cts. 

—— PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
$7 00. 

NICOL (J.), INTRODUCTORY BOOK TO PHYSICAL 
and Natural Sciences. 12mo. cloth, 63 cts. 

NICHOL (J. P.)—PHENOMENA AND ORDER OF 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 12mo. Plates, $1 25. 

NARRIEN'’S (PROF. J.)\—ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, 
with a Tract on Descriptive Geometry. 8vo. roan, $3. 

NEWTON’S PHILOSOPHLZ NATURALIS PRIN 
cipia Mathematica. New edition, in 4 vols. 8vo. bds. 
$22. 


-—— COMMENTARY ON, with a Supplementary 
Volume, by J. M. F. Wright, A.B. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
boards, $5 50. 

NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. COMMENTARIES ON, 
Respecting his Theory of Gravitation. By the author 
of “a New Theory of Gravitation.” Royal 8vo. cloth, 
$1 37. 

—— FIRST THREE SECTIONS, with Notes, Exam- 
ples, and Deductions. By J. M.F. Wright. &vo. bds., 
$2 50. 


—— FIRST THREE AND THE NINTH, AND ELE- 
VENTH SECTIONS. Edited by J. H. Evans. 3d edi- 
tion, 8vo. bds., $1 87. 

NORTON’S (PROF. W. A.) ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE ON ASTRONOMY. New edition, enlarged Svo. 
she. p, $2. 

O'BRIEN (M.) ON LAPLACE’S COEFFICIENTS, the 
Figure of the Earth, the Motion of a Rigid Body about 
its Centre of Gravity and Precession and Mutation. 
8vo., $1 25. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFE- 

RENTIAL CALCULUS, in which the method of 

Limits is exclusively made use of. 8vo. bds., $2 63. 

PLANE CJ-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. Part 1. 
8vo. bds., $2 50. 

OBSERVATIONS ON DAYS OF UNUSUAL MAG- 
NETIC DISTURBANCE, made at the British Colonial 
Magnetic Observatories. 4to. cloth, $4. 

OLMSTED (PROF. D.)—INTRODUCTION TO ASTRO- 
NOMY. 4th edition, 8vo. sheep. 

LETTERS ON ASTRONOMY, ELEMENTS 
and Literary History. 12mo. cloth, $1 12. 

OLIVIER.—COURS DE GEOMETRIE DESCRIPTIVE 
Premiere Parties-du Point, de ja Droite et du Plan. | 
vol. of text and 1 of plates, 4to., $4 25. 


COURS DE GEOMETRIE DESCRIPTIVE.— 
Deuxiéme partie des courbes et des surfaces courbes, 
et en particulier des sections et des Surfaces du second 
ordre. 1 vol.ofteatand 1 of plates 4to., $4 25. 

——— DEVELOPPEMENTS DE GEOMETRIE DE- 
SCRIPTIVE. 1 vol. of text and | of plates. 4to., $4 75. 

post v D.)—ARITHMETIC THEORETICAL AND 
PRA l6ino., 50 cents. 














PEIRCE (BENJ.)—ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 16mo. sheep, 
cents. 


88|)TATE’S (THOS.) EXERCISES ON MECHANICS. 








LIST NO. 2. 


POISSON'S TREATISE ON MECHANICS. Translated 
by the Rev. H. H.Harte. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $8. 

POWELL —THE UNDULATORY THEORY, as ap- 
plied to the Dispersion of Light. 8vo., $2 75. 

PASLEY'S (C. W.) PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. inclad- 
ing Conic Sections, and Plan-Drawing treated on @ 
principle of Peculiar Perspicuity. 2d edition, 8vo., cloth, | 
$4 75 | 

PESCHEL (C. F.—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. Trans- | 
lated by West. 3 vols. I6mo. cloth, $6 50. 

POTTER (R'CHARD).—ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
ON MECHANICS. 8vo. cloth, $2 50. 

PLAYFAIR (JOHN).—THE WORKS OF. In 4 vols. | 
8vo. cloth, $6 50. : 

PEACOCK (G.)—TREATISE ON ALGEBBA. In 2 
vols. 8vo. bds., $3 25. 

PASLEY (T. H.)—ON PERCEPTION, OPTICS, PRES- 
SURE AND MOTION, 8vo. bds., $4. 

PEIRCE (BENJ.)—THE CAMBRIDGE MISCELLANY 
of Mathematics, Physics and Astronomy. Nos. 1 to 4, 
$1 75. 

PRITCHARD (REV. C.)—THEORY OF STATICAL 
COUPLES. 2d edition, 8vo., $1 25. 





PHELPS (ROBT.)—ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
OPTICS, bound with the Treatise on Optics and Opti- 
cal Instruments, and the account of Newton's Optics in | 
the heey of Useful Knowledge. In one vol. 8vo., half 
mor. $2 75. 

REINER (C.)—LESSONS ON NUMBER, as given in a 
Pestalozzian School. 2d Edition, The Scholar’s Praxis. 
18mo. roan, 75 cents, 


RENWICK'S (PROF.) MECHANICS. 18mo. half roan, 


— NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 18mo. 75 cents. 

ROBISON (DR. J.) —SYSTEM OF MECHANICAL PHI- 
LOSOPUY, with Notes. By D. Brewster, LL.D. 4 
vols., 8vo. cloth, $16. 

SIMPSON.—OPERA GEOMETRICA. $1 75. 

SMEE.—SOURCES OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 8vo. 
$3 50. 

SNOW'S (ROBT.) DEFINITIONS introductory to the 
Plane Astronomy of the Globes. 

STURM’S (C.) SOLUTION OF NUMERICAL EQUA- 
TIONS. By W.H. Spiller. 4to. $2 12. 

STARS AND THE EAKTH. 32mo. cloth, 31 cents. 

SCOTT'S (PROF. W.) PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND 
MENSURATION. 8vo. roan, $2 75. 

SCHOLFIELD’S (N.) ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY 
and Mensuration, @vo. half roan, $1 25. 

HIGHER GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

8vo. half roan, $2; or the above two, when taken to- 

gether for $3. 

ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
8vo. roan, $4 75. 

SOMERVILLE.—CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL 
Sciences. 7th edition, 12mo. cloth, $3. 

STEVENSON’S ALGEBRAIC EQUATIONS. 24 edi- 
tion, 8vo. bds., SL 75 

SNOWBALL'S (G.C.) ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, with ‘Tables of Lo- 
gurithms. 6th edition, 8vo. cloth, $2 75. 

ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. 2d edition, 8vo 

bds., $2 25. | 

SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. Part L, | 
containing Algebra and Geometry. J2mv. roan, $1 75. 

KEY to the same, roan, $1 25. 

THOMSON’S (DR. J.) DIFFERENTIAL AND INTE- 
GRAL CALCULUS, 8vo. cloth, $2 37. 

——- ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY and First Principles of Algebraic 
Geometry. 3d edition, 8vo. cloth, $1 37. 

—— ALGEBRA. 24d editiun, 12mo., $1 62. 

—— FIRST SIX AND THE ELEVENTH AND 
TWELFTH BOOKS OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. 3d 
edition, 12mo.. $1 59. 


TIME AND TIME-KEEPERS. 12mo., with en- 
gravings, $1 25. 


TOTTEN’S (S.) NEW INTRODUCTION TO T 
SCIENCE OF ALGEBRA. 12mo., 75 cents. Ko 

















18mo., 75 cents. 





NEW YORK. 


TATE’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 34 edition, 
12mo.. $1 25. 
VOGEL’S (A. F.) DISCOVERY OF A GENERAL RE. 
SOLUTION OF ALL EQUATIONS. 8vo., 75 cents. 
VENTUROLI!S (G.) ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS, by Cresswell. 8vo. bds., $1. 

WALTON’S (WM.) COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS 
in iliustration of the Principles of Theoretical Mecha. 
nics. 8vo. cloth, $4 59. 


wen DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 8vo. cloth, 


WARREN (REV. J. —GEOMETRIC REPRESENTA. 
TION of the Square Roots of Negative Quantities. 
8vo. bds., $1 50. 

WALLACE (WM.)—GEOMETRIC TREATISE ON 
THE CONIC SECTIONS, with an Appendix of Forma- 
je. 8vo. cloth, $1 75. 

WHEWELL'S (REV. W.) DOCTRINE OF LIMITS, 
applied to Conic Sections, The First Three Sections of 

ewton, The Differential Calculus. $2 50. 

—— PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIEN- 

| ay upon their history. 2 vois. 8vo., boards, 


—— DYNAMICS. 34 edition, 2 vols., $5 75. 

WHEWELL’S (DR. W.)—ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE ON MECHANICS. 7th edition, 8vo., $2 75. 

Sixth Edition, with Su t. 8vo. bds., $2 25. 

—— ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL PHYsICs. 

12mo., $1 63. 

—— Awerican edition, 75 cents. 

——~ MECHANICAL EUCLID. 4th edition, $1 25. 

WILSON'S (REV. R.) PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY, and a Treatise on Loguarithins. 
8vo. bds., $1 75. 

WILLIAMS.—PRACTICAL GEODESY. 8vo. $3 50 


WOODHOUSE’S (ROBT.) TREATISE ON ASTRO- 
NOMY. In 3 vols. 8vo. $6 5). 

WOOD'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 12th edition, 
revised and enlarged, notes, etc, by Thos. Lund, B.D 
8vo. bds., $3 50. 

WRIGLEY’S EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS in Pure 
and Mixed Mathematics. 8vo. bds., $2 75. 

YOUNG'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGE- 
BRA. 8vo. sheep, $1 25. 

YOUNG (J. R.\—THREE LECTURES ADDRESSED 
TO THE STUDENTS OF BELFAST COLLEGE- 
On some of the advantages of Mathematical Study ; to 
which is added an Examination of Hume’s Argument 
against Miracles. 12mo. 75 cents. London, 1846. 

YOUNG (J. R)—RESEARCHES ON IMAGINARY 
ROOTS OF EQUATIONS. 8vo $1. 

—— THEORY AND SOLUTION OF THE HIGHER 
EQUATIONS. 2d edition, 8vo. cloth, 


—— MATHEMATICAL DISSERTATIONS, &e. 8vov. 
cloth, $2 75. 


75 DIPPERENTIAL CALCULUS. 12mo. cloth, 


—— INTEGRAL do. $2 75. 
—— MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 81 87. 
—— TRIGONOMETRY. 12mo., gi 7 


5 
——— FIRST SIX AND ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 
BOOKS OF EUCLID. $1 50 


$l 5”. 
——— ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. &vo. $1. 


ADDENDA. 


ae ag pine mage GEOMETRY. 

erspective, and Projection, &c., &c. 1..U.K 
Society. 8vo. cloth, $1 25. 

GALILEO GALILEI.—LE OPERE DI—Prima Edizione 
Completa. 4 vols. 8vo., paper, $8. 

—— large paper, $13. 

HART.—TREATISE ON MECHANICS, $1 75. 

HUMBOLDT AND BONPLAND.—RECUEIL D’9B- 
SERVATIONS ASTRONOMIQUES et d’Operations 
Trigonomé 2 vols, 4to. half calf, $20. 

HUNT ON LIGHT. 8vo., $3. 


HUTTON’S MATHEMATICAL 5 ve 
; 1906. 00 18 TABLES. Royal 8vo 
LARDNER (DR. D. PULAR LECTURES ON 


SCIENCE AND ART, delivered in the Cities 
= the United States. in vole Bro. cloth, 





Single or several Copies of French and English Mathematical Works imported to order within a few weeks. 
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CAREY & HART’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


LORD BACON’S WORKS. 


Price Reduced to $7 50. 
In 3 Royal 8vo. Volumes, Cloth Gilt. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BACON, 


WITH A MEMOIR, AND A TRANSLATION OF HIS LaTIN 
WRITINGS, 
BY BASIL MONTAGU, ESQ. 
In Three Volumes, Octavo. 

‘he American edition of the works of Lord Bacon, now 
dua wo the public, is reprinted from the most approved 
English edition, that of Basil Montagu, Een. which has 
recently issued from the celebrated press of Pickering (the 
wnodern Aldus), in seventeen octavo volumes. Lt contains 
the complete works of the illustrious phil her, those in 
Latin being translated into English. In order to render 
the publication cheap, and therefore attainable by all our 
public and social I as well as by thuse general 
readers who study eng gg § the seventeen octavo volumes 
have been comprised in three volumes, imperial octavo. 
Being printed from the most accurate as well as complete 
English edition, and carefully revised, the American edi- 
tion will greater advantages for the critical scholar 
as well as the general reader. In typography, paper, and 
binding, it will be recognised as a brilliant specimen of the 
productsof the American book trade. 

“We may safely affirm, that, by giving the Inductive 
Philosophy to the world, Lord Bacon has proved one of its 
most signal benefactors, and has largely dune his part to- | 
wards promoting the finaltriamph of all truth, whether 
natural, or moral and jotellectual, over all error; and to- 
wards bringing on that glorious crisis, destined, we doubt 
not, one day to arrive, When, according to the allegorical 
representations of that gn poet, who was not only the 
Admirer of Bacon, but in some respects his kindred geni- 
us—Trorn, though ‘ hewn like the mangled body of Osiris, 
into a thousand pieces, and scattered to the four winds, 
shall be gath limb to limb, and moulded, with every 
joint and member, into an immortal feature of loveliness 

fection.’ ”” 
— We are more gratified than we can find words to ex- | 
to find a publishing heuse in this country, putting 
forth a publication like Complete Words of Lord Ba- 
con, in a form at once compact, elegant, and economical,” — 
Brother Jonathan. 


LORD BOLINGBROKE’S WORKS, 
COMPLETE, 
Wh Lf rer enpanly fr ein cts 
Political Character, selected from the best 
authorities. 





in 4 Volumes 8vo., printed on large type. 
Price $6. 

“ Bolingbroke’s Writings take a deservedly high rank in 
the classical literature of Englund, and the appearance 
ano us of a beautiful edition of his works is to be 
hailed as a sign of an improvement in public taste. We 
trust that they will meet with an extensive circulation and 
many readers. The intellectux! wealth everywhere 
lavished throughout oeen stony works, makes them an 
invaluab'e study to the scholar. The rare excellence of 
his syle cannot be too much commended. Direet, ner- 
vous, harmonious, burning with and overflowing 
with all the charms of rhetoric, it imparts interest to 
everything it touches, and seldom fails to give delight. 
Bolingbroke ever expresses his ideas with clearness and 
force. His thoughts appear to flow from his mind as easily 
as rays of light from the sun. He —_ right to the 
reudler’s soul, and infyses jnto him the feelings which ani- 
uate his own breast. We would recommend his writings 
to all who wish to obtain a mastery over the resources of 
our language, and to write it in such a way as to make 
others feel that they are in earnest."—Southern Literary 
Messenger. 





A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 
OF THE HISTORY OF 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY M. A. THIERS, 
LATE PRIMK MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
Translated from the French, with Notes and Additions. 
The Four Volumes, complete in Two. 
Price only $3, cloth gilt, 
The edition of the History of the French Revolution now 


offered to the public is printed on VERY LARGE TYPE, 
on good paper, and contains upwards of 


Eighteen Hundred Large Octavo Pages, 


and is unquestionably the cheapest book ever published. 
It forms a f Semen THE LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON, A. THIERS, VOW IN COURSE 
—— and the two works present a com. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 
from the commencement of the French Revolution, down 
to the death of Napoleon, jaf 





DIGEST 


MARYLAND REPORTS. 
By NORRIS, BROWN & BRUNE. 


“ A Digest of the Maryland Reports has long been need- 
ed. ‘To the Maryland practitioner such must necess:rily 
have been the case, but still to him the want has resulted 
in the imposition of additional labor. But to the Bar out 
of Maryland it was peculiarly felt, as it almost excluded 
the Maryland Reports from the professional arsenal. We 
have carefully exainined its pages, and we feel bound to 
say that, with not more than two exceptions, it is decided- 
ly the best Digest which has been published in this coun- 
try. That the editorial sceptre had been split into a tripod, 
augured, we at first feared, but badly for success, as the 

nd pre-essential to a good analysis is unity of design. 

ut we have been agreeably surprised, not only with the 
philosophical accuracy of the general plan of the cam- 
paign, but with the rigorous precision with which each in- 
dividual syllabus is pressed into its appropriate place. 
The typography of the book is excellently executed, and 
the size, 1000 pages, reaches that maximum beyond 


| Which increase becomes a nuisance.”—Review in Penn- 


sylvania Law Journal, 
“1 take pleasure in saying that the work appears to be 
exceedingly weil executed. 
ROGER B. TANEY, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the U. States.” 
Published by 
CUSHING & BROTHER, 
262 Baltimore st. 
C. & B. are agents for the sule of Maryland Reports, and 
t 


many of the Reports of other States. p96 
DR. LYONS’ 
CHRISTIAN SONGS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE 8S. APPLETON, 


148 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











CHRISTIAN SONGS. 
BY REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D. 


The volume includes in its contents: “The Herojne 
Martyr of Monterey,’ and appears as a thin octavo, on 
paper of the best quality, and neatly bound in cloth. 

ce 50 cents, 

“A volame got up in a substantial and ejegant style. 
Our readers have had frequent opportunity of judging of 
the peculiar excellence of its contents.’’—Saturday Cour. 

“ We have read these songs with great pleasure, and re- 
gard them as at once chuste, graceful, and breathing 
genuine Christianity.”—-Penn. Inguirer. 

* They are imbued with the spirit of piety, and have a 
just elaim to the title, Christian Songs.”—Banner of the 


88. 

“They are truly poetical, though poetry appears in 
them cunstantly as the handmaid of religion.”"-—Church- 
man. 

“We have read this elegantly printed volume with 

tdelight. With rare excelleuces, the author has no 
aults of style to mar the pleasure received from the peru- 
sal of his pages.”"—Prot. Churchman. 

“These brief poems are evidently the productions of a 
man of taste and genius. They are replete with senti- 
ments of benevolence and piety.”’"— Episcopal Recorder. 

“ This is a new edition of these much admired poems.” 
— Burlington Gazette 

“The present selection is small and ehoice; nothing 
has been admitted merely to swell the size of the book, 
but every song has decided merit and ability.” —Calendar. 

“ A yolume which should grace the collection of every 
reader of sensibility and taste."—Germantown Telegraph. 

“ They indicate a strong mind, sound sentiments, and a 
bright fancy.""— Richmond Enquirer. 

“ We congratulate the religious world on this addition to 
Wa 3 of sacred poetry.”-—Church ( Toronto). 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 

e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 

pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &&c. 
printed with accuracy and tch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 
ness. 





POWER PRESS WORK. 





BAKER & SCRIBNER 


Have recently published 
TEACHING A SCIENCE. 


The Teacher an Artist.—1 vol. 12mo. By Rev. B. R, 
Hall, author of “ Something for Everybody.” 


“It is the production of an original mind; a deep 
thinker ; & practical man. His work will live and per- 
form its mission.”"—Albany Spectator. 


“A vigorous pen is employed in the work in setting 
forth clearly, and eloquently advocating, important truths 
which all teachers should ponder."—N. Y. Prot. Church- 
man. 

“ Modes of instruction, the selection of proper branches, 
the necessity of mental discipline, the varieties of schools, 
all are clearly and shrewdly discussed in a direct manner. 
The book is throughout 2 manly exposition of many slo- 
venly habits aud many smal! abuses, which, though long 
since recognised by a'l men of reflection, are seldom so 
plainly spoken of by a practical instructor.""— Literary 
World, 





. ‘ 

THE BETHEL FLAG. 

A Series of Short Discourses to Seamen. By Rev. Gar- 
diner Spring, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“Though there is bat little of that stirring imagery 
which the sea so abundantly supplies, and none of those 
slang phrases, or coarse allusions which are deemed so 
effective to reach a sailor’s understanding, there is much 
of what is far more attractive—deep earnestness, sound 
truth clearly put forth, and a happy infusion of scriptural 
language and imagery, which has a charin alike for young 
and old, simple and learned.”—W. Y. Evangelist. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Charlotte Elizabeth. A New Edition, with a Me- 
moir, by L. H.I. Tonna. 1 vol. I8mo, 


MAKING HASTE TO BE 
By T.S. Arthur. 1 vol. 18mo. 


Uniform with “ Rising in the World,” “ Riches have 
Wings,” and “ Keeping up Appearances.” 


In Press. 


LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By J. 'T. Headley. 

THE CZAR, Hi8 COURT AND PEOPLE. By J. 8. Max- 
“well. 1 vol. 12mo, 

LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE. By H. A. Hudson. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

A NEW WORK GON ASTRONOMY. By Prof. O. M. 
Mitcheli. Ulustrated. 








RICH. 


THE OWL CREEK LETTERS. By W. 1 vol. 12mo. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
f5 3t 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau-st. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 


For January, 1848. 

CONTENTS: 
jst. Ten Original Prose Articles, 
2d. Ten Original Pieces of Poetry, 
3d. The Editor's Table, 
4th. Notices of New Books. 

Just Received and for sale b 
HENRY KERNOT, 
Up-town Bookstore, 633 Broadway. 


*,* Price $35 per Annum, pryable in advance; or 
50 cents per number. jzo4t 





STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


r | YHE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 
N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 


Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Seribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co Lewis Colby & Co 
Harper & Brothers. Daniel Fanshaw 
Roe Lockwood & Son. Gates & Steadman. 
8.8. & W. Wood. R. Craighead 
Collins, Brother & Co, H. & 8. Raynor 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co 
American Tragt Seeiety. W. £. Dean 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 
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AUCTION SALES OF BOOKS, &c. 


BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLATT, 


AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 204 Broadway, New York, 
AT PRIVATE SALE. 
SPLENDID LONDON VALENTINES. 
Just received from London a large and rich assortment 
of Valentines, inclading some new and superb patterns 
never before imported, which are offered (wholesale only) 


at low _— 

BLANK KS, &c.—Constantly on hand an exten- 
sive assortment of Blank Books, Fooiscap, Demy, and 
Medium Sizes, in half Russia Corners and Sheep Binding ; 
also every variety of Half Bound Blanks, Receipt Books, 
Bill Books, Memorandums and Post Books, Port Folios, 
Indexes, Miniature Blanks, Scrap Books, &c., of Charles 
Smith's Manufacture. 

The Trade he) pea on Liberal Terms. 

B. R. & P. hold regular Sales of Books, Stationery, &c., 
on Monday, Wednesday, and bi | Evenings of each 
week during the business season. For which consign- 
ments are respectfully solicited. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 


Particular Attention is also given to the disposal of Private 
Libraries, Paintings, Engravings,&c. jy22tf 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants:— 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cc t Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 

ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and abrid only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 

KINGSLEY'S TACITUBe 

JACOBS’S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of My rey and 





Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 
e. 
— URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, & IMPORTERS, 
Corner of Race and Fourth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Respectfully call attention to the following works : 
THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY ON THE 
Holy Bibie : Containing the Text according te the Au- 
thorized Version; Scott’s Marginal References ; Matthew 
Henry's Commentary, condensed, but containing every 
useful thought; the Practical Observations of Rev. 
Thomas Scott, D.D. ; with extensive Explanatory, Oriti- 
cal,and Philological Notes, seleeted from Scott, 
dridge,Gill, Adam Clarke, Patrick, Poole, Lowth, Burder, 
Harmer, Calmet, Rosenmueller, Bloomfield, Stuart, Bush, 
Dwight, and many other writers on the The 
ned to be a Digest and combination of the 


with numerous useful Tables, and a neatly engraved 
Family Record. Edited Rev. William Jenks, D.D., 
Pastor of Green Street Church, Boston. Embellished 
with five portraits, and other elegant engravings, from 


steel plates; with several Maps and many wood cuts, 
ran of Scripture Manners, Customs, Antiqui 
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BARTLETT & WELFORWU’S 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS, 


History, Biography, Voyages & Travels, 
Belles Lettres, the Fine Arts, 
Divinity, &c. 


te" The Books are all perfect les, and in fine 
Pa Boon ne 





| 

| 

1. 

| DIBDIN'S WORKS. Laroe Paper, viz. :— 

Bistiorueca Spencertana ; or, a Descriptive C. 
of the Books printed in the Fifteenth Century, of 
many valuable first editions in the Library of Earl 
Spencer. Pilates, 4 vols. imperial 8vo. 

Bistiorneca Srtnceriana, Supplement to. Plates. 
lmperial 8vo. 

pes ALTuoRPIAN ; or, an Account of the Mansion, 
Books, and Pictures, at Althorp, the residence of the Earl 
Spencer. Plates. Imperial 8vo. 

Cassano CaTaLoaug ; a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Books printed in the Fifteenth Century, formerly in the 
possession of the Duke Di Cassano Sera; with a General 
{Index to the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, and Ades 
Althorpiaow, Imperial 8vo. 

Brstiocraraican Tour. An Antiquarian and Pictu- 
resque Tour in the Northern Counties of England and 
Scotland. Plates. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 

Reminiscences or a Lirarary Lire; complete, with 
Index and Portrait. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 


top edges gilt. $85. 
1. 


EUROPEAN SCENERIES: the set—viz. 


Barry’s Hanoverian, Saxony, and Danish Scenery, 
Barry's Scenery of the Rhine, Belgium, and Holland. 
Barry's German Scenery. 
Barry's French Scenery, 
Barry's Italian Scenery. 
Lient’s Sicilian Scenery, 
Cocxsurn’s Swiss Scenery. 

Complete, 7 vols. Imperial 8vo. half morocco extra, top 
edges gilt, Fine Impressions. $56. 


mt. 

DODWELL’S GREECE. A Classical and T: 
Tour through Greece, during the years 1801, ’ 
Map and plates. 
gilt. $10. 


ical 
and ’6. 
2 vols, half morocco extra, top edges 


Didactic Poem, translated from the Latin of ‘Titus 
Lueretias Carus, by J. M. Good ; accompanied with the 
0 al Text, and [Illustrated with Notes. 2 vols. 4to. 
half calfextra. $12. 

Vv. 

CHALMERS’S ENGLISH POETS. The Works of the 
English Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper ; including the 
Series edited, with Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, 
by Dr. Samuel Johnson, and the most approved Trans- 
lations. The Additional Lives by Alexander Chalmers, 
21 vols. royal 8vo. calf extra. 

vI 


BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA. A Descriptive Cata- 
logue, accompanied by Historical and Biographical 
Notices of the Manuscripts and Printed Books contained 
in the Library of the late Duke of Sussex. By Thomas 
J. Pettigrew. Portrait and plates. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. half 
calfextra $16. 

vi. 

THE PALACE OF PLEASURE; Beautified, Adorned, 
and well Furnished with Pleasant Histories and Excel- 
lent Novels; very requisite for Delight and Profit, 
chosen and selected out of divers Guod and Commend. 
able Authors. By William Painter, edited from the 
edition of 1575, by J. Haslewood. 3 vois. 4to. half 
morocco, top edges gilt. $23. 


vil 

MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES, in Five Parts, collated 
with various editions, Historical Notes, &c., by J. 
Haslewood. 3 vols. in 2, 4to. calf extra, gilt. $28. 

1x. 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER; or, the Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation ; being a Discourse of Rivers, Fish 
Ponds, Fish, and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; 
and Instractions how to Angle fur a Trout or Grayling 
in a Clear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Notes 
Memoirs, &c, by Sir Harris Nicolas (Pickering’s ele- 
gantly Illustrated edition). 2 vols. Imp. 8vo. half. mor. 
top egilt. $40 

x 


BEN JONSON’S WORKS; with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by W. Gifford. 
Lance Paper. 9 vols. royal 8vo.calfextra. $30. 

xi. 


*,* List to be continued next week. 
A Catalogue of Bartlett & Welford’s extensive 
of valuable and i Works for Public pos verve 
can be gratis, on application. 





The set, 11 vols. elegantly bound in half green morocco, | TY 


Iv. 
GOOD'S LUCRETIUS. The Nature of Things; a | ¢?g*grd in the 








[Feb. 12, 
NEW YORK TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLArgs, 
BINDERS’ MATERIALS, PAPER, ETc. 
MARCH 27, 1848. 
i soliciting the attention of the Trade to this importan; 
sale, the nae ae 
liberal support they have hitherto received ; manifesting 
as it does, such entire 


The ing and guarantee will be five 
per cent.; and all accounts will be closed within thirty 
es earn Se See receipt of 3. 

ts are requested, on which the usual ad- 


vances will be made when required. 
COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
191 Broadway. 


N.B.—C., K. & H. devote particular attention to the 
sale of Public and Private Libraries, and everything con- 
nected with Literature and the Fine Arts. Evening sales 
are constantly held at their sales-room, where the facili 
ties for the arrangement, exhibition, and disposal of |itera- 
property are unsurpassed. 

Lot sales are held semi-weekly during the business sea- 
sons. 

Liberal cash advances made on consignments of Books, 
Stationery, Paper, Fancy Articles, &c., intended for eve 





ning and private sales. fb5 tf 
Now Ready, and for Sale all the 
Booksellers throughout the Union. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ 


WONDERFUL WORK, ENTITLED 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 


shy Sequel to “The Three Musketeers,” wil! be 
found even still more interesting than the celebrated 
work of which it is a continuation. The chief actors in 
the tale, now of a more mature age, - retaining al! the 
vigor and freshness of their original characters, are found 
more grave and serious political events of 
the age in which they lived; and having laid aside the 
freaks and fol'ies of youth, they now appear under a 
different phasis, but one which, in the translator's opinicn, 
will be found much more attractive. 

inently occu in “The Three 


The place so 
Musketeers ”’ famed Cardinal Richelieu, is, in the 
t work, filled by that of his celebrated successor, 
ardinal Mazarin, whose character is rayed with 
equal fidelity, and the most strict historical truth. 

This work contains a quantity of matter equivalent to 
eight volumes of ordinary lish novels; but notwith 
standing this unusual extension, the interest is not per- 
mitted to flag; the reader is carried onward by the rapid 
current of events, and the constant succession of inci- 
dents ; and when at length he arrives at the conclusiun, his 
only feeling of regret is, that he cannot stil! further trace 
the progress of those “ feats and fortunes” which have 
hitherto yielded him so much amusement. 
= elegant stereotype edition of this romance is now 





y. WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
3 2t 24 Ann Sweet. 
Now in Press and will be issued without delay, 


THE 


PRIMACY OF THE APOSTOLIC SEF. 
BY RT. REV. F. P. KENRICK, D.D., 
Bishop of Philadelphia. 
A New Edition (the third), revised and enlarged. } vol. 8vo. 


T= rapidity with which the first and second editions 
of this work have been exhansted, is the best proof of 
the interest generally felt by the world in the 
great question of the Prim«cy, and the ability with 
which it has been treated by the Rt. Rev. of Phila 
delphia. This third edition will commend itself still more 


Strongly to the favor of the public. 
EpwarD DUNIGAN, 
fb5 3t 15 Falton street. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE. 
RABADAN’S SPANISH COURSE, 


FOUNDED UPON 
MANESCA’S ORAL SYSTEM 
OF TEACHING LIVING LANGUAGES. 

Is Just Published, and may be had either at 
THE AUTHOR’S, 

No. 16 Walker Street ; 





oR oF 
MESSRS, BERNARD & MONDON, 


No. 36 Cortlandt Street. joe 

















